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REPORT THE COMMISSION THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL TEACHERS ENGLISH 


Dora SMITH, 


The kind beginning child makes 
the language arts the elementary 
school exerts profound influence his 
later life all the associations home 
school, and community. learns early 
feel ease with other people, language 
will become free and natural means 
effective communication throughout his 
life. participates with others plan- 
ning and carrying out activities which have 
meaning for all concerned, will learn 
respect for language, because can bring 


and desire improve his mastery 


it. discovers early the fun can 
tind reading and the wealth books 
open him through the school and public 
library, will have resources that will 
endure long life endures. learns 
use books and magazines sources 
reference quickly and effectively, will 
have tool value for his future educa- 
tion and for days beyond his schooling. 
becomes aware the power radio 
and motion picture the modern scene, 
will develop sense their value 


everyday living and the same time 
critical discrimination between the good 
and the bad them. 

Continuity Language Growth 

Education means continuous growth. 
Such growth cannot cut into seg- 
ments called Grades I-VI, and 
XII. Only the years beyond the ele- 
mentary school build constructively upon 
the program lower down can the develop- 
ment children toward sound and well- 
balanced maturity assured. 


Realizing the importance continuity 
growth language for every child, the 
Commission the English Curriculum 
the National Council Teachers 
English initiated its nation-wide study 
the curriculum the language arts ap- 
pointing vertical committees reading 
and literature, writing, speaking, and lis- 
tening, which are made one member 
for every level the school system from 
the pre-school through college. the ele- 


Smith professor Education the Uni- 
versity Minnesota. 
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mentary school level, there representa- 
tive each committee from the pre- 
school, the primary years, and the inter- 
mediate grades. vertical approach 
the problem, the Commission hoped that 
all members committees could see the 
processes growth their entirety and 
avoid the gaps and distortions which arise 
when elementary, high school, and college 
teachers each into their own huddles 
Since the National Council has three divis- 
ions representing the three major levels 
the school system, seemed good 
position approach the building 
curriculum this unified manner. The 
function the vertical committees 
study the growth young people and 
define what constitutes increasing power 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening 
from the pre-school through the graduate 
school. 


Each member the vertical com- 
mittees has associated with him five six 
teachers from different parts the coun- 
try who are actually working with children 
and can observe and record such evidences 
growth their own classrooms. 


The Commission itself composed 
twenty-five members representing the ele- 
mentary and high school and the college. 
Responsibility for carrying out the pro- 
gram the Commission vested di- 
rector and three associate directors, one 
for each level the school system. The 
associate director for the elementary pro- 
gram Miss Helen Mackintosh, Chief 
Instructional Problems the Division 
Elementary Education the United 
States Office Education Washington. 
Miss Elizabeth Guilfoile, principal the 
Twelfth District School Cincinnati, 
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Ohio, co-ordinator the work the 
various elementary school committees. 


Purposes the Commission 

Members the Commission wished 
build program from the ground up, 
not from the top down. They wanted also 
avoid mere listing topics the lan- 
guage arts for assignment specific 
grades. They believed that two preliminary 
steps were fundamental making cur- 
riculum the language arts: first, look 
out upon the world today and ask what 
part the communicative arts play and 
what language skills and attitudes are es- 
sential successful participation 
activities; and second, study the growth 
children all its relationships which 
profoundly affect their needs and com- 
petence the use English. 

The result the first study was re- 
ported thirty-page mimeographed bul- 
letin called Initial Statement Plat- 
form the Commission the 
can secured for forty 
cents from the office the National 
Council Teachers English. 


studying the growth children, 


each member the vertical committees 
prepared with the help his associates 
the horizontal committees list char- 
acteristics the growth, the interests, and 
the needs young people his level 
the school system. These were then com- 
bined into sequential picture growth 
from the pre-school through the graduate 
school. Two such reports, prepared the 
writing committee under Dr. Robert 
Pooley the University Wisconsin and 
the committee reading under Dr. 
Helene Hartley the University Syra- 
cuse, were mimeographed for the use all 
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committees. Copies may secured from 
the office the Director the Com- 
mission. 


Next, the committees set down the 
kinds experiences the language arts 
which these learners each stage their 
development should have they were 
live effectively the modern world. These 
were printed folder entitled Out- 
line Desirable Outcomes and Experi- 
ences the Language Arts, which avail- 
able for ten cents (or less quantities) 
from the Council office Chicago. 


Finally, the horizontal committees un- 
dertook gather and prepare readable 
form descriptions actual classroom prac- 
tice which show how successful teachers 
have carried out the program. 


Reports the Commission will prob- 
ably five number. Volume which 
goes the press this fall, will describe the 
procedure and findings the Commission 
the areas discussed above. will pre- 
sent the point view the Commission 
concerning many practical and controver- 
sial issues the curriculum the lan- 
guage arts such what about gram- 
mar, the place literature the elemen- 
tary school program, how teach skills 
use purposeful activities, and prob- 
lems concerning minimum essentials and 
promotion practices. Volume will also 
present overview the total program 
the language arts with examples from 
each level the school system. will con- 
with chapters the evaluation 
outcomes and the training teachers for 
such program. 


Volumes II, and will de- 
voted the elementary school, the second- 
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ary school, and the college and adult edu- 
cation. Volume will deal with teacher 
training. 

The Elementary Report 

The committees the pre-school and 
the primary and intermediate grades are 
now work writing the elementary school 
volume. has progressed far enough 
permit some general description its 
content. 

First, the program based the 
assumption that growth language but 
one aspect all growth. involves the 
mental, emotional, physical, and social de- 
velopment the child, and cannot 
promoted isolation from this growth. 
For that reason, the volume pictures read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and listening 
learned not alone period devoted 
them but every activity the school 
day. 

Second, perhaps the most important 
factor developing language power 
young and growing children the kind 
friendly relationship which exists 
mong the members the group, with 
the teacher, and the home. The lin- 
guistic problems English can at- 
tacked only after the environment set 
encourage communication. 


Third, each child grows his own 
rate and reaches heights which are deter- 
mined both instruction and his in- 
nate capacities. single standard per- 


formance cannot hoped for from all 
children. 


Fourth, skills language and reading 
are best learned direct relationship 
the use made these powers the efforts 
children reach goals they have helped 
set for themselves. 
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Volume II, however, does not begin 
with generalizations. addressed direct- 
the teacher the pre-school and the 
primary and intermediate grades. opens 
with invitation the reader visit 
through its own pages children work 
all kinds schools, small and large, se- 
lective, average, and underpriviledged. 
These children are growing and working 
together the classroom. Sometimes they 
are planning paper sale rehearsing for 
assembly. Sometimes they are gathering 
information from books and libraries, and 
sometimes they are reading just for fun. 
Occasionally they are out the communi- 
visiting farm, post office, radio 
station. Growth reading, writing, speak- 
ing, and listening throughout these activi- 
ties carefully described. Sometimes the 
same individual groups individuals 
are followed through series years. Re- 
lations with the home are investigated and 
their effect upon language development 
constantly dwelt upon. 


Throughout these descriptions the pro- 
cesses language are analyzed and the 
reader made conscious specific needs 
various aspects language and how 
these are met both within the activity and 
special help periods set aside for at- 
tention language and reading needs. 


Still another section the report will 
give over-all view the organization 
the language arts program. Far from 
being accidental even incidental, the 
program the development reading 
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and language power carefully planned. 
Readiness and pre-reading programs are 
described, guidance plans for personal 
reading are explained, and the interrela- 
tionship various aspects the language 
arts both among themselves and with the 
rest the school program are specifically 
set forth. 


further division the report will 
present anlysis what constitutes 
sequential growth various aspects the 
language arts. Although children will dif- 
fer the level their achievement, the 
general direction sequence their 
growth much the same. this se- 
quence which the committees aim pre- 
sent. 


Throughout the report, case studies 
will interspersed with examples class- 
room practice. effort will also made 
show how outcomes are measured the 
language arts, how home and school can 
work together improve language skills, 
and how administrators, supervisors, and 
consultants can help the teacher work 
with children effect their continuous 
development. 


The work the elementary com- 
mittees encouragingly near completion. 
Within year, their volume will probably 
press. the meantime, they are 
eager hear from any teachers any 
school systems that can furnish additional 
examples practices and activities which 
have proved successful working toward 
the goals set this study. 
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The Bakery: Grade Unit 


Gay 


Setting 

This unit “The Bakery” was writ- 
ten for particular group thirty-seven 
children with whom the teacher had 
worked year the first grade. The chil- 
dren are average intelligence and are 
emotionally stable. The majority them 
come from happy homes moderate cir- 
cumstances. They are American born and 
belong the white race. Their parents are 
cooperative and interested their phys- 
ical, mental, and social growth. 


Near the end the first year the chil- 
dren had expressed desire make 
cookies school. They had brought many 
their mother’s favorite recipes from 
which the one used this unit was chosen. 
The kitchen had not been available the 
time and the teacher had asked the chil- 
dren they would like her keep the 
recipe until the following fall when per- 
haps they would still like make cookies. 


the summer, the teacher wrote this 
unit using the children’s interest cookie 
baking approach the unit, since 
she was familiar with the group’s interests, 
needs, and desires. 


This unit pre-planned the teach- 
has been revised include the planning 
the children. 

Although the unit was written for 
specific group children beginning sec- 
ond grade contains materials which can 
adopted for other primary grades. 


Objectives 
learn how the farmer, the mil- 
ler, and the baker help us. 


learn how machines help the 
farmer, the miller, and the baker 
work. 

learn how and where the baker 
gets his materials for baking. 

learn what foods the baker 
makes and how they are distributed. 

learn how are dependent up- 
others for our daily needs. 

understand the community 
which live that may ap- 
preciate those who help us. 

contribute our part making 
the community better place 
which live working together 
pleasantly. 

learn think for ourselves and 
judge our own work. 

learn plan and evaluate our 

Possible Approach the Study 

the Bakery 
approach for unit should come 
through the interests the children. 
order create the child’s approach, 
teacher-arranged classroom environment 
stimulate interests desirable. 


classroom pre-arranged fol- 
lows: 

copy the cookie recipe selected 
class the news board. 

few well-mounted pictures the 
bakery the bulletin board. 

Books the unit placed attrac- 
tively the reading table the 


*Primary teacher the Jefferson Elementary 
School, Oakland, Cal. 
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LIBRARY NOOK and along 
ledges where they may attract at- 
tention. 

the work center may found: 

Materials for construction 
orange crates (used for construc- 
ting play bakery). 
boards and strips lumber 
(used for building bakery, 
truck, boat, train). 
tools (saws, hammers, nails, 
tacks, square, and rulers). 
paint and brushes. 
cardboard boxes different 
sizes (used making stove, 
cash register, show cases, etc.). 

Easels, ready with water colors and 

brushes. 

the PLAY CENTER may 

found: 

set building blocks 

play trucks 

telephone 

rolling pin 

box tops (used for pans and trays) 

Modeling Clay 

(used make clay pastries) 

The approach this unit was mo- 
tivated the cookie recipe. However, this 
same unit may approached through 
many other avenues, for example: 


Showing the colored slides the 
Gingerbread Boy and dramatization 
group discussion what ingredients the 
little old lady used making the ginger- 
bread boy, etc. 


Children often bring things from 
home share with the group through 
which the teacher pupils may ask ques- 


tions which may lead study the 
bakery. 
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The Unit Progress 
The boys and girls who found the 
cookie recipe are asked read the 
group which assembled before the 
teacher. 

(See cookie recipe) 
Teacher— “Before make the cookies 
will have get our Principal’s permis- 
sion. Shall write her letter? What 
would you like ask her?” 


This letter which low second 
grade may dictate: 
Dear Miss 

want make cookies 
school. May please make 

Second Grade 
The neatest note chosen the class 
and the messenger helper takes the 
principal for reply. The teacher reads 
the reply the group. 


The second day the cookie recipe 
copied all the pupils that each will 
have copy the cookie baking and after- 
wards take home. After the recipes are 
all copied the children come the group 
and read their own while the teacher asks 
such questions follows: 

What mean shortening? 

What does the sugar the cookies? 

the eggs? the salt? the baking powder? 

the extract? 

What are dry ingredients? 

Shall talk more about flour after 

make the cookies? 

(Information about baking powder, 

sugar, shortening, salt, extract, eggs, 

butter, and milk are dealt with 


minutes, 400 are shown and explained 
using actual measuring spoons, cups, etc. 
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The children list the other needs for 
making the cookies and every detail gone 


over before the actual baking the 


fourth day. 


the baking the children work 
groups, reading the recipe, measuring, 
mixing, and rolling and cutting the 
cookies. They set the stove The 
boys watch the clock and give the alarm 
when minutes are while the girls 
clean the kitchen. Singing will help 
pass the time pleasantly. 


After the cookies are done the children 
back their classroom for the cookie 
party. While they are enjoying their own 
baking, group story Making Cookies 
may developed. When 
transfers the story the chart, she may 
leave space the top for the children’s 
illustrations. 


Subsequent Activities 
find out about wheat, the farm, 
and the farmer. 

Discussing “Flour” the group 
Teacher “We said would like 
talk more about flour, where 
does flour come from? 

Who plants wheat? 

What machinery does the farmer 
use? 

What makes wheat grow? 

Who give rain and sunshine? 
What does the farmer after the 
wheat ripe? 

Where does the farmer store his 
wheat? 

What carries wheat the grain 
elevator? (trains, boats, trucks, air- 
planes 

What does the mill wheat? 


What done with the flour? 
(stores, bakery) 

What does the baker with flour? 
How does the bread get stores? 
Who buys the bread? 

Who eats the bread?” 


Searching through books for in- 
formation about the discussions. 


Listening and sharing stories 
and pictures from library research. 


containing information study 
found pupils. 

Reading stories teacher. 

The Farmer the Dell Hader 

The Story Wheat Smith 

(See Bibliography for other books) 


Planning and making frieze (See 

Suggested Frieze) 

painted sequence for frieze. 

Drawing pictures each step 
the frieze information col- 
lected and discussed. 

Choosing (democratically) the 
most appropriate pictures for 
frieze. 

Composing sentence sen- 
tences written under pic- 
ture (by group). 

Pasting pictures group 
committee. 

Reading the progress frieze. 

Each step the frieze should one 
lesson: 


STEPS—(1) Study the farm and the 
farmer. (tractor, plough, 
disk, drill, combine). 

(2) Science study (rain and 


a 
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(3) Study the mill and the 
miller. 

Study the grain elevator. 
Study transportation. 
(trains, boats, trucks, air- 
planes). 

Study the bakery and the 
baker. 

Study the store (gro- 
cery). 

Study consuming 
family. 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


Making further plans about the 


study the bakery. (Teacher-pupil 
planning 


Planting wheat school and keep- 


ing record growth. 


find out about the baker and the 
bakery. 


Listening stories read teach- 


The Baker Marjorie Cridland 
The Baker Makes Bread Nila Smith 
The Bakery Mae McCrory 


Looking pictures bakery 
and the baker showing ac- 
tivities bakery. 


Seeing the movie Wheat Bread. 
Discussing the movie. 
Telling experiences the 


farm, the mill, and the 
bakery. 


the foods made the bakery. 
Cutting pictures from old maga- 
zines and pasting beside the 
words. 

Learning sing: 


the Bakery American Singer 
Bk. II, page 
Hot Cross Buns Hollis Dann Bk. 


Where Get Our Bread Music 
Hour, Teachers Book, Pg. 118 


10. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
21. 


Learning Jolly the Miller 

Neilson VanHagen 

Making arrangemerts visit 

bakery. 

Listing questions ask and 
things find out. 

Getting permission slips signed 
parents and returned. 

Discussing how conduct our- 

Deciding who will thank the 
baker and what say. 

Talking about safety going 

the bakery. Seeing the movie The 

Policeman 

Visiting the Bakery. 

Writing “thank you” letter 

the baker (group composition). 

Choosing the neatest letter 

group. 

Addressing the letter. 

Sealing the envelope. 

Stamping the letter. 

Taking walk near-by mail 

box for mailing. 

Discussing what was seen the 

bakery and answering questions 

found out. 

Painting pictures things seen 

the bakery. 

Composing group chart story 

the trip. 

Making class Picture Dictionary 

the new words learned. (See 

New Word Dictionary) 

Creating poems the bakery. 

Composing songs. 

Writing individual creative stories 

and illustrating. 
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22. Making class book all the ex- 


periences studying the bakery 
and illustrating. 


find out what the baker does with 


his products and how they are de- 
livered. 


Talking about ways delivering. 
Seeing the movie, Trucks that Serve 
Our City. 


Discussing the bakery truck seen 


the movie. Where did go? What 
happened the bread? 


Listening stories. 


Trucks Work Elting 
The Truck Book Reichert 


Expressing rhythmically bakery ac- 


tivities such as, mixing bread, being 
truck, delivering foods stores, 
etc. 


have play bakery the room. 


Making play bakery the class- 

room. 

Deciding where put it. 

Listing needs for bakery 
Need 

Bringing bread wrappers and 
paper flour sacks stuff with 
paper. 

Modeling cookies, doughnuts, 
and cakes clay. 

Making blackboard plans 
who will work the stove, cash 
register, scales, price lists, price 
tags, delivery trucks, money, etc. 

Talking about clothes the baker 
wears and why. 

Learning about health and 
cleanliness food. 

Making baker hats and aprons 
white roll paper. 

Naming the bakery and making 
the signs. 
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Making price tags, price lists, 
and play money cardboard. 

Making number stories about 
the bakery. 

Learning make change. 

Playing bakery. 

Using the telephone and scales. 


have parents see the culminating 
activity. 
Making plans for Mother’s Party. 


Planning play the story the 
Gingerbread Man 
(1) Listening the story 
The Gingerbread Man 
(2) Seeing the color slide 
The Gingerbread Boy 
(3) Dramatizing the story and 
making simple costumes. 
Planning serve butter and 
yeast rolls. 
Writing invitations. 
Arranging program using work 
done. 
Planning servers the party. 
Planning make butter 
school. 
(1) Listening story Mak- 
ing Butter Rue 
(2) Making Butter 
(3) Singing, Come Butter 
Come 
Planning make yeast bread. 
(1) Listing ingredients. 
(2) Learning about yeast. 
(3) Assembling materials. 
(4) Making bread. 
(5) Timing the rising and re- 
rising. 
(6) Baking the bread. 


Giving the party. 


This last activity used the 


the 

nary 

Note: 
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minating activity. However, this unit may 
lead the direction dramatics, com- 
bining creative dramatics with creative 
rhythm. This may come through the dra- 
matization The Gingerbread Boy 
Johnny Cake creative dramatization. 
The change from the realistic (infor- 
mational) world the aesthetic world, 
gives each child well-balanced pro- 
gram for the year. 
General Contents What May 
Involved Unit 
Farm Farmer 
wheat 
planting 
harvesting 
eggs 
butter 
milk 
Farm implements 
plough 
harrow 
combine 
wagon 
truck 
tractor 
disk 
scythe 
mower 
gleaner 
rake 
thresher 
pitch fork 
Grain elevator 
Mill Miller 
machinery 
washer 
roller 
sifter 
testing flour 
Bakery Baker 
yeast carbon dioxide 
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salt 
sugar 
milk butter 
spices 
extract 
baking powder 
cleanliness 
shortening 
processes 
mixing 
kneading 
rising 
shaping 
baking Stove, pans, molds 
slicing bread 
wrapping 
Delivering 
trucks 
trains 
boats 
airplanes 
Selling Grocer 
telephone 
stores wholesale, retail 
Purchasing buying 
stores 
customers 
Consuming 
family 
table manners 
setting table 
health cleanliness 


Possible Outcomes Subject Matter 
Arithmetic 
Counting: 
cookies, rolls 
children going and coming 
from bakery 
rolls made children 
Money: 
buying cookies bakery 


ter 


making pennies, nickels, dimes, 

half dollars, dollars 

making change with real money 

composing number stories using 
addition and subtraction 

playing bakery using money 


Fractions: 


dozen 
teaspoon 
teaspoon 
cups 
pound 
pint 


Measurements: 


yard, foot, inch 

pound scales 

temperature thermometer 

dough rise 

dozen 

cup 

temperature stove 400°F 

bushel wheat 

gallon, quart, pint 


Miscellaneous: 


seasons spring, summer, fall 
winter 

year 

calendar dates 

months 

week 

school days 

telephone numbers 

house numbers 


Reading 


recipes for making cookies 
letters asking permission make 
cookies 


thank you letters baker 


information charts 


chart trip bakery 
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10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 


blackboard plans 

blackboard directions 

books for information 

books for enjoyment 

price list bakery 

signs 

silent movies, slides, film strips 
record growth wheat planted 
stories composed individuals 
creative poems and rhymes 
dictionary new words 

titles pictures frieze 


Music 


Singing (See list songs 
Listening The Clock Store 

The Clock 


Tone calls 


mak ing bread 
cook ies 

cakes and pies 
sugar cook ies 
bak ing rolls 
hot cross buns 
dough nuts 


Rhythm 


Creative 
dough 
driving bread truck 
loading the truck 
directing traffic 
being truck 
being oil well 
sowing wheat 
reaping grain 
being miller 


Singing games 


Farmer the Dell 
Jolly the Miller 
Oats, Peas, Beans 
Hot Cross Buns 
The Muffin Man 


Records use 
walk Peel 
Shadows 
With Castinettes 
run Swiss May 
skip Come Lads and Lassie 
gallop Light Cavalry 


Writing 


letters permission, “thank you”, 
invitations 


stories individual 

signs 

tags 

new words for dictionary 
covers for booklets 


name bakery 


poems, rhymes 
recipe for cookies 


Science 


wheat growth sunshine, rain, 
soil 


flour —trace wheat 


machinery 
gas source 


baking powder 


salt source 
sugar source 


farm machinery tractor, har- 
row, disk, drill, combine 


yeast fungi carbon dioxide 
bakery machinery mixer, 


divider, overhead proofer, carrier, 
cutter, wrapper, trough, hopper 


mill machinery shakers, filler, 


grist mill 


Arts (fine and industrial 


service art serving party 
pictures cutting and mounting 
construction play bakery, stove, 
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show case, cash register, play 
money, price tags, signs, hats, 
aprons, bags 

clay modeling bakery foods 
paper making other foods 
frieze life wheat 

mural group work 


booklet covers designing 
water coloring, drawing, wet paper 


drawings, finger painting ac- 
tivities. 


Language 


Language may developed 

through the following activities: 

composing group charts ex- 
periences 

conversing through group dis- 
cussions 

talking freely visitors and 
community helpers 

pupil pupil conversing during 
work period 

composing individual, creative 
stories, letters, invitations 

reading and sharing pupils 

telling interesting experiences 

dramatizing stories also crea- 
tive 

doing charades 

being good listeners 

evaluating dramatic play 


Social Growth in: 


working together without friction 
Sharing tools, experience 

respecting rights others 

talking before the group without 


undue self-concern 


finishing job 
initiative choosing 
being good follower before 


good leader 
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taking responsibilities 
helping others 

10. contributing group 

11. learning tolerance 

12. taking turns 

13. using common courtesies 


Emotional Growth in: 


gaining self-confidence 

having more initiative 

increasing stability 

Physical Growth in: 

muscular coordination 

development large and small 
muscles 

cleanliness person and han- 


dling foods 
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Petersham, The Story Book Oil, 
John Winston Co., Chicago 
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Hanna, Centerville, page 236-44 
(Grain Elevators 

Rue, Making Butter 

Kuh, Deliveryman, McMillan, 1929 

Miller, Market Go, Mifflin 

Elting, Work, Garden City 
Pub. Co. 

Johnson, Travel the Trains 

Smith, Kinds Cars 

Woodlley, Like Trains 

Totham, The First Book Trains 

Flack, The Boats the River 

Zaffo, The Big Book Real Trains 
(1949) Grosset and Dunlap Pub., 

Hubbard, Babbitt, The Golden Flute 
(poems 

Cutright, Prudence and others, Living 
Together Town and Country, 
McMillan, 1944 

Alta, Hill, Wilhelmina, 
Home and Away, Follet, 
1946 

Thomas, Eleanor, Your Town and 
Mine, Ginn, 1949 

Hanna, Paul and Others, Someday 
Soon, Scott, Foresman, 1947 
Selsam, Egg Chick 
The Gingerbread Man, Whitman 
Publishing Co., Racine, Wisc. 


Reference Books for Teacher 


Adams, Gray, Reese, Teaching Chil- 
dren Read (Contains one chapter 
Bakery Unit) 

Craig, Science for the Elementary 
Teacher 


Books Reviewed 


Maude, Petersham, The Story Food, 
John Winston 


This book contains short history 


each the following: Foods the 
early days, fire, wheat, corn, rice, fish- 
ing, sugar, salt, milk, fruit, vegetables. 
contains large picture illustrations 
with some color. 
Hader, The Farmer the Dell 

story small farm which 
answers the questions, What farm? 
How does the farmer live? written 
child language, having large pic- 
tures black and white and some 
color. gives the four seasons and 
what work done each. 
Cridland, The Baker, David McKay 

Co., Washington Square, Phil. 

This excellent story with 
beautiful illustrations and with stories 
wheat, the farmer, the miller, the 
bakery, grain elevator, delivering 
bread, etc. 
Smith, The Story Wheat 

This complete story wheat 
—the plowing land, the planting 
wheat, the harvesting, the threshing, 
the milling, and winter wheat. There 
are illustrative pictures showing the 
processes and the implements used 
the farm. 
Tate, The Gingerbread Man 

This the story the ginger- 
bread man with large colorful illustra- 
tions. (Purchased and cent 
store 
McCrory, The Bakery 

This story written child lan- 
guage contains the children’s actual 
experiences including photograph pic- 
tures showing the various experiences 
and activities actually carried 
group youngsters. 
Hubbard, Babbitt, The Golden Flute 


Poems 
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Mud Cakes 

The Gingerbread Man 118 
Mix Pancake 120 

Father’s Birthday Cake 117 
Animal Crackers 115 

Smells 123 


Sung Under the Silver Umbrella 
Poems, The Macmillan Co., 
Mix Pancake Christina Ros- 
setti, 
The Tale Tart Frederick 
Weatherley, 
Animal Crackers Christopher 
Morley, 
Milking Time Elizabeth Rob- 
erts, 
The Cow Robert Louis Steven- 
son, 100 
Fairy Went Marketing 
Rose Fyleman, 126 


Book Encyclopedia 8965 
Yeast Information: 

substance which bakers put 
dough make rise. 
Contains mass tiny one-celled 
plants called yeasts. Yeasts are among 
the simplest kind plants. Like mush- 
rooms they belong the group 
plants called fungi. Yeasts increase 
very rapidly and the tiny plants are 
floating the air almost everywhere. 


Bakers use two forms commer- 
cial dry and the com- 
pressed. Dry yeast made mixing 
yeast mass and corn meal into cakes 
and drying them. this form the yeast 
cells are inactive dormant. They 
will keep indefinitely without spoiling 
and become active only when they are 
mixed with the right material. 


Compressed yeast contains enough 
starch and moisture start fermenta- 
tion short time. cannot stored 
the house very long without spoiling 
and must kept cool place until 
used. 


Mixing yeast with dough fer- 
ment called the dough. 


Enzymes from the dough attack 
the starch the flour and change 
sugar. The sugar then changed 
alcohol and carbon dioxide gas. The 
gas bubbles through the mixture, 
forming the familiar bubbles bread 
dough, and making the mass light and 
porous. When the bread baked, the 
alcohol evaporates and the yeast plants 
are destroyed. 


Songs and Sources 
Sing Song 
The Baker, 
The Gingerbread Man, 
The Traffic Policeman, 
Seeds, 
Rain, 
The Big Policeman, 
The Music Hour Elementary Teach- 
Book 
Where Get Our Bread, 118 
The Grocery Store, 175 
The Farmer, 241 
Singing Time Coleman and Thorn 
The Gingerbread Boy 
The American Singer, Bk. 
The Grocery Man, 178 
The Traffic Officer, 154 
Schoolroom Helpers, 128 


Hollis Dann, Bk. 
Hot Cross Buns 
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Physical Education Sources 


Physical Education for Elementary 


Schools Neilson and Van Hagen 
Story Plays: 

Airplanes, 110 

Farm Chores, 111 

Policeman, 120 
Hunting Games 

Railroad Train, 
Rhythmical Activities 

Oats, Peas, Beans 

Bean Porridge Hot 

Hot Cross Buns 

Jolly the Miller 
Golden Song Book (singing games) 
Wessells 

Farmer the Dell, 

Round the Village, 

The Jolly Miller, 
The Red Book Twice 55, Games 
with Music 

Round and Round the Village, 

The Muffin Man, 

Jolly the Miller, 

Oats, Peas, Beans, 


Audio-Visual Aids (Previewed) 


Movies 


Wheat Bread (12 min.) silent, 
excellent 
Cal., sound, good 
Trucks that Serve Our City, sound, 
good 
Food Stores 1A, sound, good 
Policeman 1A, sound, good 
Playground Safety, good 
Bread, Give Use This Day, sound 
(good for end unit, High 
Story Wheat, sound (25 min.) 
too advanced for second grade 


Told Tooth, good 
10. What Four, good 


Lantern Slides 


Farm (Farming) 
Gingerbread Boy (801-29a) excel- 
Attractive illustrations color. 
Children are able read it. 
Good bakery study. 
Community Helpers, good 
Farm, (County Farm) 
chickens, eggs, pigs, etc. 
Johnny Cake, good 
Community Life (markets) very 
good 
All Audio-Visual aid materials listed 
may secured from the Oakland Audio- 
Visual Aid Department except the one 
movie specified. 


What the Films Contain 
Wheat Bread, silent, excellent 
excellent movie for first 

second grade showing bakery, 
flour mill, the manufacturing 
flour, the making bread, mill- 
ing, sacking, testing mill 
bakery, modern bakery, mixing 
milk, shortening, salt, sugar, yeast, 
and flour. shows mixing dough, 
rising bread, the troughs, shaping, 
kneading, steaming room, putting 
dough pans, final rising, the 
oven, the slicing, and the wrap- 
ping. 

The Bakery Business 

This movie shows the inside 

bakery and the processes mak- 
ing bread. 

Trucks That Serve Our City, 
sound. 


This movie shows the loading 
and unloading trucks the kinds 
trucks, and their services the 
community. bakery truck 
shown delivering bread. 


Food Stores, sound. 


This movie shows the foods 
which are sold store mar- 


ket. 


Policeman, sound min. 


This follows typical city pa- 
trolman through one his regu- 
lar shifts duty. shows the use 
motorcycles and patrol cars 
with two-way radio communica- 
tion. Lessons rescue work, pe- 
destrian and vehicular traffic 
safety are developed. 


Playground Safety 


This shows children playing 
playground safety. 


Bread, Give this Day, sound, 


min. 


This good for the end 
the unit clear questions after 
other movies have been shown 
and after the visit the bakery. 
little more mature and should 
not shown before the end 
high second grade. All the ma- 
terial the bakery should 
taught first order for the picture 
understood. 

Contents this Movie: 
Bread known Staff Life. 
Egyptians first bread 
yeast. 
Greeks making bread. 
Wheat fields 
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Statue Liberty immigra- 
tion. 

Baking bread grandmother’s 
day. 

Modern bakery today’s bak- 
ing. 

Special research library bak- 
ing. 

Laboratory test for improve- 
ment bread, flour test, 
moisture, content. 

Yeast, gas. 

Bakery oven, dress hats, 
aprons, clothes. 

Lecture professor foods 
taught with blackboard dia- 
grams. 

Bakery kitchen 

stresses cleanliness 

flour sifted 

yeast 

ingredients weighed and 

mixed 

dividing and second rising 

shaping and molding 

baking, slicing, wrapping 

family table 

children eating 


Story Wheat, sound min. 


10. 


Too difficult for primary chil- 
dren. This movie shows nutrition- 
facts, how wheat grown, cul- 
tivated, and harvested. shows 


the combine and the grain eleva- 
tor. 


This good movie for first 
and second grades. shows how 
care for teeth and food eat. 


Four, sound 
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Helpful Aids 
Cookie Recipe Sugar Cookies 
cups flour 
114 teaspoons baking powder 
teaspoon salt 
shortening 
cup sugar 
egg 
tablespoon cream milk 
teaspoon vanilla 
Cream butter and sugar. 
Add egg and milk. 
Add extract. 
Add dry ingredients. 
Roll out board. 
Cut with cookie cutters. 
edges turn brown. 
(Recipe makes cookies) 


Suggested Frieze “From Wheat 
Bread” 

Farmer plowing land (tractor) 
Farmer planting wheat (drill) 

Rain 

Sunshine 

Threshing wheat (combine) 

Trucks, boats, trains, carrying 


grain elevator. 
Mill miller grinding wheat. 
Bakery baker making bread. 
Trucks delivering bread. 
10. Store storekeeper selling bread. 
11. Mother buying bread. 
12. Family eating bread. 


New Word Dictionary 


When new words were used 
learned the pupils, the teacher 
under the direction the pupils listed 
the new words corner blackboard. 
large class dictionary was made 


wrapping paper. The words the 
blackboard were copied the diction- 
ary alphabetical form. The first page 
which contained table contents 
which aided the children looking 
words. The children cut magazine pic- 
tures and pasted beside the words 
that the association pictures and 
words made the dictionary easy use. 


Suggested Pictures for Bulletin Board 


boy and girl contentedly munch- 
ing bread and butter. 
farmer plowing field. 
Note: Excellent colored pictures 
and little books may secured 
free from: 
California Dairy Industry 
Advisory Board 
Room 805 
1095 Market 
San Francisco, California 


First Day Back School 


The teacher must create atmos- 
phere friendliness welcoming the 
children wholeheartily. Let the chil- 
dren talk about their summer experi- 
ences (in the group). free en- 
vironment, let them enjoy greeting 
each their classmates. Let them en- 
joy together set-up classroom envi- 
ronment stimulate interest, while 
the teacher walks around chatting here 
and there with each child. Desirable 
personal relationships must built 
first before starting units work. This 
Opportunity will give the child time 
share his experiences and provide 
suitable emotional outlet. 


(Continued Page 460) 
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Through the Year with the Second Grade 


When the children entered school 
September spent some time discussing 
their summer activities. Our city had dis- 
continued street car service and had put 
new buses the day before school started. 
Many the children had taken one last 
ride the street cars and all them were 
impressed with the new buses. 


The Bus 

There was much talk about why the 
buses had two doors, where the motor was, 
the kind tires required, the duties the 
drivers and passengers, the cost such 
stream-lined autos, and how the city could 
afford such fine transportation such low 
fare, and how efficient service obtained. 

Many children had actual experience 
either with their own family with 
friends seeing how petitions were han- 
dled getting bus route changed, and 
that the city had the right mark off cer- 
tain areas for bus safety zones. Discussion 
these matters school was course 
not exhaustive since was 
keep within the level appropriate for sec- 
ond graders. 


order clarify many their ques- 
tions and provoke more interest, the 
whole group took bus ride over the city. 
They found out why they had take time 
get half-fare tokens instead dropping 
three pennies they had planned. They 
found out the use transfers, the reason 
for safety zone markings, why the driver 
must not smoke talk customers while 
driving, and why must not waste time. 


the discussion after the trip many 


children for the first time recognized that 
the customer has responsibilities making 
efficient service possible. They realized too 
certain extent that planning city 
officials definitely related the every- 
day welfare citizens. They enumerated 
getting out rain and snow, saving time 
going work, going school, going 
church, shopping, etc. ways which 
the planning city officials with regard 
bus routes and stops affected all 
daily. 


The play period was need some- 
thing besides circle games. After their ride 
the bus the children brought boxes, 
nails, wheels, etc. They definitely turned 
down the suggestion that they make small 
buses play with. They wanted one big 
bus that they could really get into. 


looked for blacksmith fix 
the axle very valuable discussion 
transportation general was started. 
blacksmith was hard find and the rea- 
sons for this were talked about. The chil- 
dren easily understood why only few 
well-trained horses were still use, such 
those driven the summer vegetable 
man and the ice man. They talked about 
why bicycles were efficient and economical 
use for making small deliveries such 
telegraph messages and drug store parcels. 
They talked about when wagons and 
trucks were used and why. The children 
gave great many illustrations when 
*Phelps School, Springfield, Missouri. This 
the first series four articles. Next month 


Miss Butler describes Year the Third 
Grade.” 
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would wise use bus, when wise 
use taxi cab and when use family 
car. 


the making the bus some boards 
and orange crates were wasted because 
children had not measured accurately. 
drill the inch, half-inch, foot and yard 
were necessary for short periods over sev- 
eral days. 


When the bus was finished great 
deal dramatic play took place. The 
group chose different drivers, policemen, 
children push the bus, for each day’s 
play period. The school yard was marked 
off for different streets with policeman 
each corner. Several children played 
that they had grocery stores and depart- 
ment stores which customers came 
the bus. Transfers were made with much 
thought color, printing, spelling, and 
neatness before the children realized that 
there was only one bus and transfers 
needed. Paper and paste board money was 
made. this time took time drill 
making change our arithmetic period 
for nearly week. few street signs and 
labels for the play stores were also made. 
These second grade children seemed like 
write down paper what they had ac- 
complished, and one morning our plan- 
ning period they suggested writing notice 
their fathers and mothers telling them 
that the bus was finished and come 
see it. 

Community Helpers 

this time seemed wise guide 
children’s interest bus transportation 
into study other Community Helpers. 
various times our discussions could 
have led into study “The value 
the drug store the community,” 
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“How the community prepares for win- 
ter.” There seemed value, however, 
capitalizing the children’s interest 
agencies the community sets provide 
for its needs. 


The work safety connection with 
the bus was good lead study the 
duties the city policeman. small 
group children went for drive over 
the city find some three lane traffic 
markings which one child had told us. 
the return they reported the class 
that while they were standing the side- 
walk watching traffic, three drivers within 
short length time were careless and 
did not observe the markings. The chil- 
dren could easily see the need police- 
man. Other needs for policeman and 
his qualifications were thought about. 


The following are some the topics 
that were discussed: How are policemen 
paid, Who pays taxes, Who selects the 
policemen, What should the mayor keep 
mind when selects policemen, What 
should our fathers and mothers think 
bout when they select mayor, How 
would you get policeman you needed 
one hurry (different children illus- 
trated the way they would call for police- 
man), Why the policemen have uniforms 
and the other equipment, How many dif- 
ferent kinds policemen have and 
what are their particular duties, What 
must policeman when finds some- 
one who lost, How the radio and tele- 
phone help, How can help the police- 
men, and Why have safety signs. 


After conversation the above topics 
many the children were not proud 
fathers who went forty miles hour 
when the speed limit was fifteen miles. 
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tried much possible stay away 
from the idea that people should obey 
signs because fear punishment but 
should obey because their social obli- 
gation. Plans for discussion had made 
order steer away from the gruesome 
hazards and tales accidents, jails, rob- 
beries, and murders. stereograph picture 
compared careful driving and careless driv- 
ing very clearly them. Near the end 
the school year the city traffic policeman 
asked might drive his car the 
school yard and talk the children. 
told them very simple way how 
cross streets and not play dangerous 
places. 

The policeman’s help case fire in- 
terested the children. Since there seemed 
particular reason for any certain 
order studying Community Helpers 
was easy follow their lead. Almost every 
child had some valuable information 
contribute the group class discussion 
period regarding firemen. This created 
desire seek more information and 
answer questions which arose. Fathers and 
mothers and firemen were interviewed and 
reports were given the class. Reading 
helped also. Many the children had al- 
ready visited fire department while 
kindergarten was not necessary 
visit again. 

One child was moving the country 
the spring and the group was quite con- 
cerned about what would done any 
his father’s buildings should catch 
fire. This led comparison what 
rural communities, small towns, and large 
cities case fires. Dramatic play also 
came out the discussion. 

Since the telephone was valuable the 
community, short time was given 


thinking about the way the telephone 
operator helps and what she must know, 
the number hours she works, and 
the way can courteous and helpful 
the operator. was this time that the 
children seemed impressed with the 
importance paying any bill time. 


The first period Monday morning 
was always devoted sharing experiences 
with others telling interesting things 
that happened over the week-end. One 
morning little girl told about receiving 
birthday present through the mail. Later 
the day discussion period tried 
arouse their interest the post office 
questions such as: Have many you 
ever received package through the mail 
Mary did? What else you get 
through the mail? Why our city build- 
ing new post office? 

The following day set books, 
“Here Comes the Postman,” was the 
reading table. This all that took 
put post office study well its way. One 
child said that the postman was one our 
very best city helpers and she thought 
ought find out all could about him 
and how might help the postman. 


After small group the class took 
trip the post office and reported the 
others one little girl’s father who has been 
postman for several years came school 
talk the children. wore his uni- 
form. answered many their prob- 
lems and gave them some very worthwhile 
information. 


The main ideas that came out this 
study were: How the postoffice saves 
time, How get necessities and luxuries 
could not otherwise get, How keep 
touch with people and happenings far 
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away, How the postmen are paid, and 
How are obligated help them 
order have efficient service. 


wrote letter the postmaster 
thanking him for showing through the 
building. addressed and stamped the 
envelope had told to. also 
answered letter child who had 
moved from our city. compared one, 
two, and three cent stamps. also dis- 
cussed airmail and special delivery stamps. 
compared addressed envelopes and 
wrapped packages. 

was interesting have Wells Fargo 
one the local theaters this time. 
One our readers gave interesting his- 
tory with pictures mail land, water, 
and air. 

The Room Library 

Interest reading was lagging and 
some stimulation was needed. 
never been library were taken the 
children’s department the public li- 
brary. The librarian showed this group 
several beautiful books and told them how 
borrow books from the library. She 
also told them about fines and little 
how care for books order avoid 
paying fines. She told the children how 
find different kinds books the 
shelves. This group came back and re- 
ported the class about another city 
helper the “library” which 
people have good time. 


The group children now has con- 
sciousness proper and improper ways 
handling books. There were great many 
stories their readers and great many 
stories read them telling about what 
books for and how can take care 


books. Class discussion dealt with the 
best ways turning pages, marking 
places, keeping books, how sit when 
reading, and proper lighting. 


room library was constructed one 
corner. had board our closet about 
foot and half six feet, which made 
splendid counter for checking out books. 
The class suggested that they bring books 
from home which they had already read 
and would not want read any more. 
These books were added the ones al- 
ready our library table and bookcase. 


Committees were appointed make 
pockets and cards for the books and cards 
for the children. Another committee 
painted orange crates for shelves, made 
file case, and painted signs. 
stamp was brought for checking out books, 
toy typewriter was used each child 
type his own card and number. The pock- 
ets and book cards were typed for them. 
Book markers were made committee 
after the class had planned them. Each 
Monday librarian was appointed for the 
next week. The librarian was responsible 
for telling story, calling different in- 
dividuals report the book they had 
read during the week and for checking 
the old books and checking out new 
books. The book repairing committee re- 
mained the same through the year. 
table for repairing the books and box 
with mending equipment was put the 
library for this committee. 


Community Trips 
The children had decided that the local 
department and grocery stores were great 
help our city. All them had been 
these places and knew great deal about 
them. this had been older group 
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trip see the credit department, personnel 
department, etc. might have been valu- 
able, but understandings appropriate for 
second graders did not seem require 
excursion. talked about the arrange- 
ment, neatness, and attractive displays, and 
what was carried different seasons 
the year. was very tempting into 
the study wool, cotton, silk, and leather, 
but time was getting short. did make 
chart, however, pieces materials 
and pictures showing what was worn 
spring, summer, winter and fall. 


talking about the sources ma- 
terial the grocery store did seem 
worthwhile make visit the bakery 
and flour mill. the return from the 
bakery made rolls and compared the 
process making bread home with 
that used the bakery. made some 
dough without yeast and some with yeast 
find out what yeast does bread. 
put some dough warm place and some 
cool place see how automatic 
heat controlled room would more effi- 
cient. talked about how the machinery 
and the truck delivery service the bakery 
helped people all over the city and rural 
districts have wholesome food and saved 
mothers lot work. hope this group 
will have some opportunity for studying 
wheat next fall. 


did much talking and reading 
about milk and butter and had planned 
trip the dairy but did not get take it. 
This class has some notion the care 
cows and milk and why econmical 
pay more money and have good type 
cow than get cheap cow and how 
electric milkers and machinery and mod- 
ern barns save time and labor and give 


more efficient service. This would also 
good beginning for next fall. 


One reason did not get take the 
trip the dairy creamery was that 
many the children were taking the 
measles. This made excellent introduc- 
tion into our obligations the group 
community the time epidemics, and 
into the duties the health officials 
the city. 


Mr. Vaughn the City Health De- 
partment brought various quarantine signs 
and cards which the children could under- 
stand and told them something the 
work the city health department and the 
way the children themselves could help. 
left them with some very clear under- 
standings relation health. Some 
things said about the duties the 
health department made the group very 
anxious visit meat packing plant 
see how meat was kept good condition. 
This would also make worthwhile trip 
for next year. 


Then the children decided that nurses 
and doctors were inportant city helpers 
and suggested that have our own 
school nurse come and talk us. She 
clarified much their thinking. She made 
great many suggestions regard per- 
sonal health. This impressed them the 
extent that for some time there was much 
comment made about how many times 
they had brushed their teeth, washed their 
hands, kept things out their mouths. 
believe none these children will have 
any fear medical examination after 
the nurse’s talk. 


Stereographs, slides, and large picture 
books did much stimulate interest 
all community topics. 
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The week before Easter one little 
said she had visited small chicken 
hatchery and she would like the whole 
room and see the baby chickens. 
With her mother’s help she planned visit 
for the whole group larger hatchery. 


This trip was valuable not because 
was fun, but because helped this par- 
ticular child make plans for group and 
gave the group opportunity help 
her carry them out. There were some 
worthwhile learnings, however. The chil- 
dren found out how hot the incubation 
room must and how automatically 
kept the temperature, how the eggs are 
put cases and how they must turned 
and carefully watched night, how long 
baby chicks can without food when 
shipped, and how chicks are boxed for 
shipping. They saw different kinds heat- 
ing and feeding apparatus. Some com- 
parison was made between the large in- 
cubation room, the smaller incubator, and 
setting eggs under hen. They found out 
that certain kinds chickens were better 
for laying and other kinds for food. 
(They were quite surprised find that 
those “cute” little baby chicks were being 
raised for eating purposes), that 
wiser the long run pay more for 
chickens and get good ones than pay 
little and get poor type chicken. 


Individual Interests 

November there was period each 
day for developing individual interests. 
From ten fifteen minutes was spent 
planning what each child should do. 
About forty minutes was spent these 
activities. The children were encouraged 
bring things from home that they were 
working such making bead bracelets 


and rings, doll clothes, embroidering and 
construction clay, making wooden boats 
and other toys, painting the easel, mak- 
ing book favorite poems, making air- 
planes and boat books. February several 
children decided keep record with pic- 
tures the birds they came back. Often 
the children decided study numbers 
spelling this time order take 
the milk report some other group re- 
sponsibility. Sometimes they just played 
quiet games that required only two three 
people. the beginning these individ- 
ual interest periods much time was spent 
letting each child tell show what 
had done during the period. Children were 
inclined plan and start great many 
things and never finish them. 


Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter 

few days before Thanksgiving 
stories Indians and Pilgrims were read 
the different reading groups. One 
class wanted play their story. com- 
parison was made between the first 
Thanksgiving and our Thanksgiving. The 
children told what they were going 
during the vacation and their return 
shared their experience. Some drew pic- 
tures what they had done and told about 
them. 


Two weeks before Christmas the chil- 
dren were quite concerned about what 
could before Christmas. listed their 
suggestions the board. The list was 
long that was necessary choose few 
things that seemed desirable the largest 
number. Making present for parents 
seemed most important them. large 
number wanted make candy which was 
quite expensive finally agreed 
apricot marmalade. The recipe was put 
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the board and the children chose the ma- 
terials for which they thought they could 
responsible and reported the next day 
whether not they could. Necessary 
changes were made and materials were 
brought. Different tasks were listed the 
board and committees chosen the teach- 
carry them out. One period was given 
making Christmas cards and seals and 
another period wrapping the marmalade 
attractively. Interest Christmas poems 
and stories and plays were quite evident, 
long periods were taken for hearing 
stories and poems read, telling stories and 
poems and for learning poems and copying 
them from the board. One story was made 
into play. The entire music period during 
these two weeks was spent enjoying and 
singing Christmas songs. 


order prepare these second grade 
children for the Easter assembly program 
the Easter story was read them from 
very lovely illustrated book. 


looked for patterns and pictures 
May baskets magazines and story 
books and each child made basket ac- 
cording his own notion from crepe 
paper and construction paper. talked 
about good places get flowers and kinds 
flowers and clever means giving the 
basket away. 

The Picnic 

Near the end school picnic was 
planned. menu was decided upon and 
people appointed bring certain food and 
materials. Committees were appointed 
set the table, clean the table, and take 
care the play equipment. The bus which 
they made had had lot hard wear and 
the sides were not very strong but 
matter how many parents offered help 


with their cars there seemed good 
way getting the park except load 
all the food and equipment their own 
bus and walk there. The park was close 
school committee was appointed 
push the bus and take care it. 


Movie 

One reading class read the story 
thy the Cat. the end the story the 
author suggested making play. had 
had many plays that the children 
wanted make moving picture this 
story like moving picture they had seen 
the school art exhibit. list the pic- 
tures needed was discussed and put the 
board consecutive order. People were 
chosen make each the twelve pic- 
tures. The children were selected talk 
behind the scene for the different char- 
acters and operate the scenes. The art 
for the whole room centered around this 
movie for two weeks. would have been 
more profitable have had movie 
Community Helpers but the children were 
interested this and their interest had 
value since they wanted make for the 
library period. 

Learning Read 

Definite periods were set aside each 
day for reading. The class was divided in- 
several reading groups according in- 
terest. The unit study stimulated much 
the interest reading. The children 
were always pleased find books sto- 
ries about the topic being studied that were 
easy read. Sometimes group reading 
lesson was based this material. Some- 
times group discussion was developed 
from what they read. When reading 
material was available dealing with the 


topic under discussion the time reading 
(Continued Page 460) 
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Speech Techniques 


Educators have long been stressing the 
fact that the time start speech training 
graduate students who are well adjusted 
speech personalities. Principals and teach- 
ers are not questioning this fact. However, 
the average elementary school teacher 
with little formal speech training 
wants know what she can the 
way including the needed speech ed- 
ucation her classroom. 


With this mind, several techniques 
are suggested which the elementary school 
teacher can use quite effectively in- 
tegral part her classroom work. The 
techniques recommended are result 
the findings recent conducted 
the author determine the extent 
which speech education being con- 
ducted the elementary classroom the 
United States. 

One question asked elementary 
school teachers was concerned with the 
techniques used teachers the class- 
room teaching speech. The results were 
follows: per cent the total re- 
ported use techniques given poetry; 
per cént given creative dramatics; 
per cent given phonics; per 
cent given word drills; per cent 
given choral speaking; per cent 
given singing; per cent given 
speech correction; per cent given 
nursery rhymes; per cent given 
speech games; per cent given 
pantomime; per cent given play 
therapy; and per cent given story 
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For The Classroom 


Choral Speaking 

means improving speech the ele- 
mentary school classroom gaining 
popularity throughout the country. The 
modern teacher who looking for time- 
saving technique find this one sure 
way getting all the children partic- 
ipate speech work whether the class 
size ranges from twenty forty children. 


Choral speaking can used effective- 
the elementary grades because its 
adaptability the various age levels. 
The stigma attached reading poetry 
aloud front the class removed 
when the children work and cooperate 
integrated whole choral speaking 
work. this way, the stage fright bug-a- 
boo avoided for the child does not need 
memorize feel being “put the 
spot”. There opportunity for the 
child learn read poetry aloud 
“sing-song” style the teacher helps the 
children read the prose and poetry with 
respect for thought units and not 
style. 


Almost any type literature—prose, 
poetry, jingles, nursery rhymes—can 
used class. the teacher wishes 
stress particular speech sounds (vowels, 
consonants consonant blends) for 
speech improvement phonic work, she 


Speech, New York University. 
*Maryann Peins, Investigation the Sta- 
tus Speech Education Certain Selected 
Elementary Schools the United States 
(unpublished Thesis, The University 
Denver, Denver, 1948). 
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Such lessons pantomimic work give 
all the students opportunity par- 
ticipate and enjoy the speech work. The 
shy, timid child becomes less inhibited 
bodily movement and expression and gains 
self expression. The boisterous child 
has outlet for the release his emotions 
and energy. many adult speakers had 
had some training pantomime perhaps 
there wouldn’t many rigid, tense, 
and inflexible speakers! 


Creative Dramatics 

The term creative dramatics used 
here denote spontaneous reactions 
life’s situations. The interpretation spon- 
taneous dramatization everyday events 
and situations should part elemen- 
tary school classroom procedures. Creative 
dramatics very flexible and functional 
technique. scripts are used the 
children, lines are memorized and 
stage directions are given the teacher. 
The children convey voice and body 
movements their own thoughts, feelings, 
and attitudes concerning certain situa- 
tion. 


The value creative dramatics that 
helps develop spontaneity, social adjust- 
ment, personality adjustment, effectiveness 
expression, organization thoughts 
and ideas, and helps eliminate fears and 
tensions toward the speaking situation. 


introducing the technique crea- 
tive dramatics important thing re- 
member begin with simple situa- 
tions—situations which involve the chil- 
dren’s interests and toward which they 
can respond and react spontaneously. Pre- 
sent the situation the children 
verbal “setting the stage” and ask the 
children how they would react this 


particular situation—a situation such 
visiting friends, shopping, farming, play- 
ing house, traveling, vacationing etc. 


technique itself and apart from the 
other subjects? Definitely not! Integrate 
creative dramatics with other subjects. Let 
creative dramatics part history 
geography lesson. The lesson will more 
interesting for the children they can 
rather, react the lesson 
they have just studied. For example, 
the end the week the teacher could 
have review lesson the weeks work 
history, geography, any other sub- 
ject using the technique creative 
dramatics. The children can travel 
foreign land such Italy, have tea 
England, visit French family, tour the 
United States—all via “creative dramat- 
Each member the class should 
given opportunity participate. But 
whether the child has role, the mo- 
ment, viewing the presentation, 
learning, broadening his scope ex- 
perience, and increasing his personal and 
social adjustment. 


Children are fascinated the land 
make-believe and enjoy “dressing up” and 
playing pretend.” Teachers can capi- 
talize upon this having costume box 
containing paper hats, haloween costumes, 
long dresses, costume jewelry, even cow- 
boy hats etc., which may used for spe- 
cial “dress-up days.” 


does take little imagination and 
creativeness the part the teacher 
make such technique functional the 
classroom, but more than that the teacher 
must have the initiative and courage 
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can select material this basis. The 
teacher may refer books Louise 
Marjorie Elizabeth Kep- 
Agnes Hamm’ and Marjorie 
for supply interesting selections and 
helpful suggestions. 


There are several types choral 
speaking which the teacher may use the 
classroom. The simplest type the re- 
frain and especially effective the 
lower grades. With the refrain type 
choral speaking, the teacher may read 
aloud particular stanzas and the children 
respond unison the chorus refrain. 
Another type the antiphonal two-part 
for which nursery rhymes may used. 
The class may divided into high 
low voices, or, girls and boys; each sec- 
tion given particular stanza for read- 
ing. Later on, you might try the 
child form; each child has particular 
line read aloud addition 
being part the whole group the 
chorus. 


The socialization value choral 
speaking eliminates any necessity for the 
ness. positive aid developing 
spontaneity, flexibility, breath control, res- 
onance, correct articulation and enunia- 
tion speech sounds. wonder this 
technique gaining popularity! 

Pantomime 

Pantomime, simple bodily move- 
ment, used connection with relaxation 
exercises can serve excellent tech- 
nique the classroom teaching speech 
education and preliminary step before 
creative dramatics. 

With pantomime work, the children 
perform various movements with their 
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arms, legs, and body whole. Without 
benefit the speaking voice the chil- 
dren can interpret situation, character, 
animal, event means their bodily 
movements. This aid the develop- 
ment poise, graceful and effective bodi- 
movements, and self-expression. For 
example, gain general bodily relax- 
ation the children can pretend rag 
dolls. Each child stands and then gradu- 
ally relaxes the muscles each limb 
until feels limp “all over.” The teacher 
can pretend pull each child 
imaginary string attached the middle 
the back test the degree relaxa- 
tion. Or, the children can pretend 
sleep their desks and awaken when the 
teacher calls, “Time wake up. Show 
how you stretch and yawn the 
morning when you awaken.” 


Another occasion for the use pan- 
tomime might called “Circus 
This when the children pantomime 
the actions animals. For example, pan- 
tomiming the slow, lumbering movements 
elephants gives the child chance for 
self expression and training rhythmical 
movements-plus great deal enjoyment. 
Later on, the sounds animals can 
added the children which will afford 
additional speech practice. 


‘Louise Abney and Rowe, Choral Speaking 
Arrangements for the Lower Grades. Boston: 
Expression Company, 1937. 

Gullan, Spoken Poetry 
Schools. London: Methuen and Company, 1926. 
Keppie and others, Speech Improve- 
ment Through Choral Reading. Boston: Expres- 
sion Company, 1942. 

Hamm, Choral Speaking Technique. 
Milwaukee: The Tower Press, 1941. 

Barrows, Two Hundred Best Poems 
for Boys and Girls. Racine, Wisconsin: Whit- 
man Publishing Company, 1938. 
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try this technique prove that can 
done and done with satisfying results. 


Speech Games 

Speech games, properly conducted, 
provide excellent means motivation 
toward speech improvement. These speech 
games may substituted for word drills, 
phonic exercises, and sentence drills which 
may seem uninteresting, tiring and 
laborious the children. the mere 
mention of, going play game 

the children will adequately 
motivated. 


There are several books which are de- 
speech games for use the class- 
room. One excellent book Speech Train- 
ing for Infants, Hilda King, wherein 
ure described speech games for enabling 
the children gain proficiency particu- 
sounds and general, more effective 
speech patterns. 


One suggestion for speech game 
might called, “What you see?” Each 
child has chance respond the ques- 
tion. looks out the window. and de- 
scribes what sees. Another game might 
called, “What it?” One child walks 
around with basket filled with various 
objects (ribbons, buttons, comb, pencil, 
etc). each child selects one object 
must name it, describe it, and tell its im- 
portance himself the group. 
Through the medium conversation via 
game, the children are afforded means 
speech improvement. 
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speech game for gaining flexibility 
and mobility the tongue the clock 
game “What time it’ The teacher 
draws picture clock the black- 
board with the hands pointed certain 
hour. The children must tick out the cor- 
rect time clicking their tongues. 
quick visual survey the room, the teach- 
can tell which child having difficulty 
moving his tongue and down. Also, 
three-fold experience afforded: telling 
time, exercise the tongue muscles and 
enjoyment. 


Play techniques will not have great 
speech value used ends themselves, 
but will have meaning for the child and 
his relationship the group they are 
used means desired end. 


order accomplish the goal 
speech proficiency the elementary 
school level, have tried explain sev- 
eral techniques which can used 
integral part the elementary classroom 
procedures. the speech education pro- 
gram centered around the play approach 
learning correct speech production and 
delivery, the children will take more 
active interest the work. Remember, 
you teacher need not expert 
the field speech have had exten- 
sive background speech order use 
these techniques the classroom. The im- 
portant thing that you try incorporate 
some type speech training that your 
students will well adjusted speech per- 
sonalities. 
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Speech Techniques and Literature 


Literature Appreciation 

Teaching the appreciation literature 
children the elementary grades 
art not easily learned. fine art close- 
akin acting the part the characters 
play story. The truly skilled teacher 
enters her classroom mood alert- 
ness. Like actor she throws herself into 
each part. The basic philosophy ap- 
preciation, however, that con- 
art. Teaching appreciation em- 
phasizes not how produce but how 
consume. Its aim enjoy literature 
rather than create it. 


There are two major speech activities 
which help pupils understand and en- 
joy literature. the first, the teacher be- 
comes both the director and the partici- 
pant. example oral interpretative 
reading. Here the teacher must serve 
medium through whom ideas are con- 
veyed. This speech activity requires effec- 
tive communication. requires inter- 
change thoughts, and there constant 
interflow ideas between pupils and 
teacher. 


Oral interpretation involves the ability 
communicate listeners the ideas and 
emotions that are expressed the chosen 
literature. Print cold and impersonal 
until give life through speech. 
poem means more than the black and 
white marks paper. something that 
you hear you music. Children enjoy 
the sound, the rhythm, and the music 
nursery rhymes. They respond the 
quick-slow, high-low, loud-soft changes 


poetry. These variations give sense 
life poems. Even though teacher loves 
children and has volume literature 
books her disposal, she needs special 
speech training make these variations 
most effective. 


The activity not one-sided proce- 
dure. can period where ideas are 
developed. Texts and reference books 
literature offer only starting point. 
teacher needs proficiency all types 
communication speaking, reading, writ- 
ing, and listening. But this article de- 
signed discuss the oral arts. will con- 
cern itself, therefore, only with listening, 
speaking, and reading. 

Interpretative reading classes have 
fairly definite regulations which govern 
oral reading. brief they are: 

Group your words that there 
coherent relationship between logically 
connected ideas. 

Take into consideration the emo- 
tional tone the material. 

Suit your bodily actions the oc- 
casion. 

Before you are able read 
others intelligent manner you must 
know what the material means and what 
ideas you hope convey. 


the second these major speech 
activities the teacher does minimum 
participation but maximum amount 
preparation and direction. Here the teach- 
literature has opportunity de- 


teacher the early elementary grades 
the Grosse Point, Michigan, Public Schools. 
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velop creative talents her pupils well 
give them the joy understanding 
the selection. 


There are several approaches use 
this second activity. The material may 
read the children chorus. The speech 
must not slow, uninspired, word-for- 
word speaking. The group must read 
harmony. directed the teacher. 
She must guide students proper rhyme, 
phrasing, and the tempo the selection. 
She should choose literature with life and 
spirit. sure that understood. Let 
the rhyme aid maintaining unity among 
the voices. Limericks are good. Develop 
enthusiasm the spirit fun. One must 
very careful the choice diction. 
Correct any mispronunciation. Watch final 
consonants. Stay with each lesson long en- 
ough for definite improvement result. 


Classroom dramatics offer another 
method teaching the appreciation 
nursery rhymes and folk tales young 
children. The teacher must familiar 
with the material; then the previous 
example she plays the part the guide 
trained director. Dramatics elementary 
classes may original productions they 
may taken from the text. Plays may 
acted with without costume. The nature 
the speech guidance the same. 
should noted here that these produc- 
tions are not designed for public perform- 
ance. Their purpose develop appre- 
ciation for the story the lives the 
pupils. The major requirement the 
second classification speech activities 
that children should allowed partici- 
pate freely. These techniques may 
the form recitation, informal discussion, 
dramatization plays stories, and oral 


reading. teacher who poor the 
arts speech that she expects her children 
develop wide and varied interest 
literature through silent reading exclu- 
sively, ‘fails the fundamentals teach- 
ing appreciation the subject. 


Children Listen Understand 

many ways listening parallels read- 
ing. When child reads the stimulus 
received through the eyes; when listens 
received through the ears. The trans- 
lation the spoken sound meaningful 
impressions trained process. When 
adult reads material literature can 
adjust himself personally the action that 
being pursued. When child listens 
the mood and manner the speaker. The 
child can not adjust the teacher speaks 
more rapidly than can absorb ideas. 
can only construct mental images for 
himself. this vividly must hear 
clear and correct speech. 


The teacher’s manner speaking 
undoubtedly the most important char- 
acteristic her personality. There 
growing emphasis upon pleasant speech. 
This due the emotional impact one’s 
speaking voice has upon its hearers. The 
elementary teacher dealing with chil- 
dren who understand through her speech. 
teacher has the right inflict un- 
pleasant voice upon children. board 
education justified admitting its 
faculty person whose speech not clear, 
adequate, and effective. 


This does not place insurmountable 
barrier before the prospective elementary 
teacher whose voice not pleasant. 
voice never bad that can not 
made better, assuming that organic 
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deficiencies are present. Good speech for 
the teacher literature requires not only 
clear adequate voice but also manner 
speaking that understood. Therefore 
the articulatory goal for teacher should 
greater degree intelligibility. This 
should include accuracy dialects. 


There are four basic factors speech 
which enter all literary expression: 
voice quality, pitch, time, and loudness. 
Voice quality refers voice timbre, voice 
attitude, voice color. voice individ- 
uality and characteristic that endows 
the speaker with the ability portray the 
emotions literary personalities. The 
shades and overtones angry character 
stimulate different feeling the listeners 
than those frightened character. 


Teachers should avoid such defects 
breathlessness, huskiness, hoarseness, gut- 
tural tones, and execessive nasality. The 
causes and effects these qualities should 
carefully studied. They might even 
used occasions when teacher pupil 
personifying gruesome, unfriendly crea- 
tures like the Troll “Three Billy Goats 
But should clear both the 
teacher’s and pupil’s mind that this imper- 
sonation only used give certain 
mental picture. 


The pitch the general level the 
musical scale the voice. largely 
determined nature. Many teachers, 
however, not use the best advantage 
their natural pitch. One should find and 
develop his natural level. Pitch really 
more inclusive than the musical scale. 
effective speaking the voice constantly 
changing from one pitch another. 
When the change takes place within 
word gliding speech sounds the 
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process called inflection. Knowledge 
and skill this technique are most essen- 
tial producing noises birds and ani- 
mals. Constant upward inflections tend 
create nervousness and excitement among 
children. Downward inflections inspire 
tranquility. Good speech literature 
classes requires variation inflection 
patterns. 


The time element speech involves 
the rate speaking, the pauses that occur 
between words, phrases, and sentences. 
the duration individual sounds; 
the basic rhythm speech. Every- 
rate. People do, however, speak more 
rapidly under excitement than they 
when they are calm. The teacher must 
gauge the attention span her children; 
then plan the subject matter her litera- 
ture. She can this way set her pace ac- 
cordingly. 


Serious subjects, MacCrae’s 
“Flanders Field,” require slower pace 
than gay, lighter materials like Ging- 
ham Dog and the Calico Cat.” teacher 
should attempt maintain specified rate 
speech throughout selection. That 
practice creates monotony. The rate varies 
with the thought and emotion. 


The pause silent speech. 
means which greater emphasis given 
the spoken words. Many untrained teach- 
ers fear the pause; its effective utilization 
marks the professional speaker reader. 


Vocal duration refers the timing 
individual speech sounds. Foreign and 
provincial dialects vary from standard 
American speech duration sounds 
well pronunciation. Many literature 
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teachers choose omit Uncle Remus 
Stories” from the child’s experience be- 
cause the dialect has not been studied and 
mastered. 


Emotional implications are pictured 
through various degrees durations. Ex- 
citement story calls for shorter de- 
grees than lethargy. the mood pass- 
age gay vigorous words must 
spoken with shorter sounds than the 
mood solemn dignified. 


All speech has rhythm. Effective 
rhythm spoken literature the result 
skillful control and stress elements. 
more less regular recurrent move- 
ment that marks both prose and poetry. 
The movement may markedly regular 
ingly broken the ordinary story. 
The degree regularity depends partly 
upon the literary medium and partly upon 
casual emotion. 


Loudness refers the degree sound 
volume produced speech. There 
exactness concerning the amount vol- 
ume that should used the various 
that children can easily hear. But less vol- 
ume and more distinctness better when 
children show signs restlessness. 

Conclusions 

Literature owes its life and immortality 

those whose dreams reproduce it. The 
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magic good story gives release and ex- 
perience that child’s heritage. Most 
children love old folk tales, legends, 
myths, and stories fantacy that belong 
childhood. They respond literature 
which provides vicarious expressions 
primitive emotions, love, fear, hate, anger 
and jealousy. Poetry which full humor 
captivates child’s interest. 


The teacher through speech has the 
power satisfy the child’s innate feeling 
for rhythm and beautiful imagery. Be- 
cause his limited experience may not 
able interpret the deeper meanings 
some poetry yet enjoys the music 
the words and fleeting glimpse the 
pictures they suggest. 


teacher who genuinely interested 
children will guide them the full en- 
joyment literature. She must en- 
thusiastic, and enthusiasm revealed 
through the voice contagious. 


appreciate story relive it; 
think out loud about story will lead 
the children see the pleasure the ac- 
tivity therein. The beauty sound lit- 
erature brought out best oral expres- 
sion. Impressions are sharply focused 
the language the story. The child’s im- 
agination released. thinks lis- 
tens. His ability sense beauty and inter- 
pret meaning increased. 
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New Toward Poetry 


The number voices being raised to- 
day protesting the lack pupil interest 
poetry increasing. becoming in- 
creasingly necessary revise the tradition- 
attitude towards poetry, namely, that 
literary device whose “universality 
thought,” verbal loveliness, and imagina- 
tive imagery are sufficient reasons for its 
continuation the curriculum. 


This article attempts formulate 
new attitude toward poetry based upon the 
use poetry tool for social better- 
ment and improved democratic living. 
classifying poetry into four genres, 
activity poems, story poems, ethical 
poems, object poems, the teacher 
provided with more direct vehicle for 
the application his theories education 
and for the stimulation his class. The 
author believes that classifying poetry 
into these genres, the teacher will able 
make available the children his 
class more potent tool achieving joy- 
ful and meaningful group experiences. 
Through the classification and collection 
poetry into these genres, the teacher 
will have hand body highly selec- 
tive material which would facilitate in- 
tegration the poetry into units study 
and the same time serve stepping- 
stone new activities, projects, and ex- 
periences. 


Activity Poems 
Anyone who has ever seen group 
children enthusiastically singing chant- 
ing cheer urging their team victory 
will have observed spontaneous, joyful 


experience with poetry that justifies its 
existence the schoolroom. that cheer 
song observer will have seen vital 
enjoyment with poetry the quality 
which cannot obtained even with end- 
less hours recitation Tennysonian 
cant. There, the cheer song, vociferously 
sung, lies the aim education perfectly 
expressed: the harmonious, democratic ex- 
pression common longing and the 
enjoyment productive activity 
which the individual’s pleasure derives 
from community interest. 
lesson for democracy and improved social 
living can obtained than the experi- 
ence performing necessary job to- 
gether and well done. order make 
poetry more dynamic experience the 
lives our young children and pave 
the path leading the assimilation 
more complex experiences which will 
present the poetry the later phases 
their education, necessary provide 
the elementary school child with poetry 
that will supply the greatest pleasure 
his most urgent needs. The poems the 
‘activity poem’ genre will develop the 
child love that form communica- 
tion and expression more quickly and ef- 
fectively than the poetry, traditionally 
employed, where the poet has ‘something 
say.’ The explanation poetry playing 
vital role the daily activity primi- 
tive groups that reflects and expresses 
the common longing the community 
which the individual tremendously 


*Middle School teacher English, The Bentley 
School, New York, New York. 
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important. The primitive chants for abun- 
dant harvests, for rain for the fertility 
the soil were not much invocations 
mystical qualities but rather labor songs 
which made tilling, cultivating and har- 
vesting less arduous and the appreciation 
work well done more sincere and 
spirited. the ‘activity poem’ lies the real 
poetry human existence: the weaving 
songs, chants sailors, cheer songs 
and mothers’ lullabies. 


The “activity poem,” comprising the 
first genre, provides numerous possibilities 
for interrelating the pleasure poetry 
with other learnings the curriculum. 
The ballad “John Henry,” recited 
group children living the vigorous ac- 
tivity suggested the poem, will mean- 
ingfully communicate the traits courage 
and personal strength and the pleasure 
useful work completed with high stand- 
ards excellence. Poems the activity 
genre may easily composed both 
teacher and pupil, especially cheer songs; 
poems written about productive members 
any community lend themselves 
dramatization and other forms group 
activity. 

Story Poems 

The ‘story poem’ genre one which 
physical activity limited. the poems 
this type there internal coherence not 
necessarily divorced from their rhythm. 
Because the pleasurable qualities 
children listening story, the teacher 
has excellent tool this genre open- 
ing the windows the classroom upon 
the fullness and beauty life. While 
the imagination the ‘story poem’ 
affords opportunity for introducing 
positive social values. make most ef- 


fective use this genre, the teacher should 
select poems which the story exemplifies 
clearly understood social values which are 
acceptable within the social framework 
the class. this respect, read group 
children from lower economic class 
‘story poem’ which they may identify 
themselves with values upper eco- 
nomic class will succeed only discour- 
aging further enjoyment poetry since 
the meaningfulness the poem lies out- 
side the framework the children’s ex- 
perience. other words, Browning’s song 
from Passes” which ‘God’s his 
heaven. All’s right with the world’ despite 
its charm and delicacy phrasing mean- 
ingless group children whose labor- 
ing fathers may beset with the prospect 
unemployment and economic and social 
hardship. Similarly, reading “The 
Charge the Light Brigade” any class 
democratic society would valueless 
since the poem presents with utter clarity 
the outmoded Victorian social attitude 
blind obedience Imperial authority 
expressed the well known lines 
not reason why, Theirs but die 
Into the valley Such 
archaic, authoritarian social attitude would 
make poetry pleasant, but meaningless 
experience for the child. the ‘story 
poem’ genre, through the illimitable var- 
iety possible stories the teacher af- 
forded wide range stimulating his 
class awareness the social forces 
which dramatically affect daily living. 
The genre also useful integrating 
poetry with other elements the curricu- 
lum. Poems like “Casey Jones” and 
neers! Pioneers” afford broad oppor- 
tunities for enriching the social studies 
unit and clarifying such social values 
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personal courage, the importance skill 
and knowledge one’s productiveness, 
and cooperation and good will among 
members the community. 

Some will argue that poems which 
present ‘aesthetic’ values like rich imagery 
and verbal music although they present 
prejudiced bigoted anti-social attitudes 
like “Fuzzy-Wuzzy” and “Gunga Din” 
antithetically offer positive social teach- 
ings for democratic group through argu- 
ment and refutation. This view may 
useful where critical faculties are devel- 
oped but certainly not the lower grades. 
Hence, poetry commonly used ele- 
mentary schools and “children’s” an- 
thologies which negatively presents demo- 
cratic values should replaced 
itive material. Furthermore, ‘aesthetic’ 
poems which even the greatest 
cian has set his hand just much clap- 
trap the face the urgent demand 
children for friendship, understanding, 
love, and joy. this respect, attempt 
the complexity classical metrics 
excusable method alienating poetry 
from their experience. 


Ethical Poems 
The third genre consists “ethical” 
poems. While poems containing moral 
preachments are usually not understood 
children and develop them skeptical 
attitude there definite value present- 
ing poems exemplifying acceptable social 
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concepts with simplicity and clarity. Lyri- 
cal poems like “Sea Song,” “Sea Fever,” 
“The Road Not Taken,” and “Invictus” 
are the ‘ethical poem’ genre and are val- 
uable because the clear social concepts 
presented. The poems teach delightfully 
desirable pattern human conduct. Sim- 
ilarly, morals, fables, proverbs, and 
maxims illustrate simply and amusingly 
positive social values which are often 
easily lent dramatization. 


Object Poems 

the “object poem” genre are poems 
which the author has focused his sen- 
sitivity upon natural man-made objects. 
The worth these poems lies the vast 
possibilities awakening the youthful 
imagination the utility and beauty 
objects. these poems children are in- 
troduced strange creatures upon which 
their dreams may wander and linger 
upon some familiar scene which will in- 
voke the knowledge their being and 
their relationship with all nature and all 
men. Many follow-up activities are pos- 
sible through the use this genre: illus- 
trations, the gathering pictures, col- 
lection the objects themselves. Typical 
‘object poems’ this genre are: “Silver,” 
“Someone,” “The Cloud,” and “Cargoes.” 


During the child’s most impression- 
able and formative years urgent 
challenge for the teacher bring the 
beauty poetry him way that leads 
better and happier social living. 


Poetry Can Fun 


CALVIN 


can divide all primary and ele- 
mentary teachers into two classes. One 
group will tell you their children not 
like poetry, and sooner later admit they 
themselves are not very fond it. The 
second group will tell you how much fun 
their children have with poetry, how they 
love it, and likewise, admit they them- 
selves have always been fond it. 


not sure but that might make 
similar division high school teachers, 
yes, even English teachers, but better 
take care single class first. Further- 
more, children who are properly taught 
the grades seem able withstand much 
bad high school teaching, even English. 
True love runs deep during the first ten 
twelve years, and true lovers poetry will 
not easily killed off prosy minded 
high school teachers. 


course, the very best place in- 
troduce poetry children the home dur- 
ing the pre-school years. The child’s first 
literature his mother’s lullabies. But 
rhymes, riddles, and jingles come close on. 
Mother Goose should part the child’s 
growing up. Then come Milne and 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


“People who think they can ignore 
poetry are the greatest suckers the 
world,” bright lad told his teacher. Per- 
haps had mind the radio’s use 
commercials, some which reminds 
Belloc’s 


“William, you vary greatly your verse; 
Some’s none too good, but all the rest 
worse.” 


Some the “worse”, however, can used 
teach what iambic line is. For in- 
stance, 


For MEN who KNOW BACco BEST 
It's LUCKies TWO ONE. 


Maybe think poetry should always 
serious. forget that poets may have 
written for fun. Certainly Lear must have 
had splendid time with his Nonsense. 
Certainly Lewis Carol did. Children enjoy 
Jobber-Wocky language. The unspoiled 
child’s sense humor still the out- 
side, sensitive every nuance sound. 
course, Dads and Mothers “just love” 
the “Children’s Hour,” even the “Psalm 
Life.” But pray tell why should group 
children the first second grade like 
either one? They not make enough 
noise. They tell about noise, they tell 
about life, but children want it, see 
it. They get more fun out 

Fuzzy wuzzy wuz bear 
Fuzzy wuzzy had hair: 
Fuzzy wuzzy wasn’t fuzzy 

he? 

Children need adventuring. They 
need chance learn the properties 
earth, air, and water. Vicarious experi- 
ence will aid. They get delicious joy out 
Land,” and like say 
unison, “Godfrey Gordon Gustavus Gore,” 
even though the lesson implied may never 
learned. Mothers may appreciate the 
sending home Johnny Mary 
copies Margaret Gibbs’s “The Song 
The Bath.” 


Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska. 
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Bring the grumbles and complainings, 
Bring the little aches and painings, 
All the frowns and all the tears, 
Drown them the bath, dears. 
Bath time! Bath time! Kiss, and say, 
Happiest time all the day! 


Just for the fun it, can entertain 
them with bit columnist verse, such 


tree toad loved she toad 
That lived tree; 

She was three-toed tree toad 
But two-toed toad was he. 


Poetry time should fun time for the 
little children. not time ser- 
monize, not even time teach “new 
words”! Oh, please, turn deaf ear the 
new-word counters. Don’t isolate 
fectly harmless— and will mean- 
ingless word and put the board 
though were being punished for being 
such delightful surroundings. The chil- 
dren want noise, not meanings. Their ears 
will often comprehend what their little 
minds are unable grasp. teacher 
language, and wherever school exists, 
their name legion, teacher lan- 
guage must cast her bread upon the waters, 
and not expect find too soon, even 
measurable form. poem will often 
communicate child things, thoughts, 
feelings, that words cannot express. may 
open one those “magic casements” 
whereupon the child will see “faery lands 
forlorn.” Wonder child the last 
spark heaven leave him. can 
fanned into full blaze. Tragically can 
smothered, and die without single 
glow. Often the teacher the one who 
determines what will happen that spark. 
Let not miss “the many-splendoured 
thing.” 

Who that shall point with wand and 


say, 
‘This portion the river mind 
Came from yon fountain?’ 


Long before children can either under- 
they will need the almost limitless number 
poems animals and birds, with 
which our anthologies are filled. Edith 
King’s “The Rabbit,” Herbert Asquith’s 
“The Elephant,” Enid Blyton’s “The Field- 
Mouse,” and Norman “Ducks,” 
with their “Quack-quack! Quack-quack,” 
are just starter. Since find oc- 
casionally some one who tries teach zoo- 
logy and ornithology along with animal 
and bird poems, well say that poetry 
shouldn’t used teach anything but 
more poetry. Unlike numbers, even 
arithmetic itself, poetry its own excuse 
for being; not used for solving prob- 
lems are making atomic bombs. Numbers 
are counters used much the 
child’s later work. Not poetry. There 
right-now-ness about poetry. Poetry 
more like flowers, which, you know the 
florists tell us, can live without, 
not well.” 


Once asked Lew Sarrett what told 
students who asked him, good 
poetry?” Professor Sarrett answered 
asking, “Don’t know there will 
much prose their life, best? Isn’t 
worth while give them some poetry?” 
But arguing the values poetry with one 
who has lost his love for poetry, who 
has had killed, futile arguing the 
values temperance with alcoholic. 
With this difference, however: the one 
who says doesn’t like poetry has had 
something happen his 
right; whereas the alcoholic has acquired 
habit that was not provided for his 
birthright. 


But then: 
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“Who's that ringing the front door 
bell?” 
Miau! Miau! Miau! 
little Pussy Cat and not very 
well!” 
Miau! Miau! Miau! 
rub your nose bit mutton 


fat. 
Miau! Miau! Miau! 
“For that’s the way cure little Pussy 
Miau! Miau! Miau! 
And all forgiven. For the children will 
love you for the fun that you. 
happy teacher will make her children 
happy. She will have poem story 
suit every mood, and fill the 
dreary days, and even send home for the 
babies that will coming school some 
other year soon. Says Lilian McCrea: 


chuff-chuff-choo! 

shiny drum goes rum-tum-tum, rum- 
tum-tum. 

teddy bear goes grr... grr... 
And wooden bricks clitter-clatter, 
clitter-clatter, rattle-bang BUMP! 


The poet helps see things life 
that might never have noticed. 
helps hear, touch, taste, and smell 
things even though some them may 
never have been sea land. What 
picture gallery The Night Be- 
fore Christmas!” And who doesn’t taste 
the sugar-plums! And the poetry com- 
mon things! Most live rather com- 
monplace lives. need poetry help 
get the most out our commonplace 
lives. Who ever thought the poetry 
clothes-line? Yet, Charlotte Druitt Cole’s 
“The Clothes-Line” will make see the 
clothes the line, hear them “Flip! Flap! 
Flop! and away they go—”. They 
dance, they skip. They even fly away, 
“and one can find her.” The clothes are 


like birds, like restive horses, like fairy-tale 
witches, and our imagination just grows 
aweary trying think all that clothes 
line make think of. Read the poem, 
then and watch the clothes the line. 
Choose windy day! 


First, the teacher must see the fun, 
have the fun; develop her own imagina- 
tive flights. Then she will automatically 
transfer that fun and fancy her children. 
Rhythm natural for them. But can 
atrophy left unused for period. 


Recently primary teacher told 
little boy her room who had not re- 
sponded poetry readily some 
the others. But one day whispered 
her that knew poem “by heart,” and 
asked might say it. The little fellow 
recited the poem, and from 
came different child. had regained 
his confidence. had accomplished 
something. 


Poetry not doctor’s prescription 
taken two nights running, and then skip 
night. often thing moods. To- 
day not like that poem. Tomorrow 
do. not care for poems with un- 
pronounceable names, however, confess 
certain pleasure when can quote 
Belloc’s parody: 

prayeth best who loveth best 

All things both great and small; 

The Streptococcus the test: 

love him least all. 

Having quoted it, feel pangs re- 
morse for having spoiled all hope ever 
getting any child adult for that 
matter see one the points Cole- 
ridge probably thought was making. 


show our enthusiasm for the 
fun poetry, can transfer that enthu- 
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siasm our children. can begin 
with the sheer fun, can lead them 
the more serious. Without the original 
love, student will ever enticed 
delve very deeply into Eliot 
Lawrence. They will remain blind 
before the perfect canvas Allingham’s 


Four ducks pond 

grass bank beyond, 

blue sky spring, 
White clouds the wing; 
little thing 

remember for years— 
remember with tears. 


THE BAKERY 


(Continued from Page 438) 


Evaluation 
Measuring the value the unit 
Does the child have understand- 
ing the bakery contributing 
his daily welfare? 
Has the child become familiar with 
many phases the bakery? 
Has the child learned work well 
with other children? 
Has the child learned find an- 
swers books and from pictures? 


Has the child learned express 
himself orally, dramatically, crea- 
tively, artistically? 

Has the child learned assume re- 
sponsibility? 


Has the child developed respect for 
the baker and his work? 
Has the child developed in- 


terests result this study 
the bakery? 


YEAR SECOND GRADE 
(Continued from Page 445) 


lessons for the day dealt with other ma- 
terials. 


Learning Spell and Write 

Throughout the year spelling was 
based words they needed while writing 
individual papers their parents, writing 
papers keeping records and writing 
letters pupils who were out school 
for several days. times the children 
helped make their own spelling list. 
Many the words were taken from the 
activity that was being studied. Each 


week’s list was kept the child’s own 
spelling book. Daily spelling lessons were 
held, the accumulated list being the basis. 
Frequent review was necessary and was 
systematically provided for. 


After each unit study the children 
liked write their parents telling them 
some the information they had learned. 
This seemed value not only that 
satisfied interest children but that 
gave practice writing. 


hat 


The school today laboratory 
for social living which the parents, 
teachers, pupils, and members the com- 
munity plan together, that each in- 
dividual may develop his own rate 
the skills, habits, and attitudes which are 
basic living our changing society. 


How may this accomplished? 
two ways: (1) cooperation, and (2) 
utilizing the various means com- 
munication inform the public the 
educational program that being carried 
the school. 


The cooperation necessity begins 
the school, where the teachers, pupils, 
and principal work harmoniously toward 
the common objectives the language 
arts program. The teachers should become 
acquainted with the public that they 
may know the culture and interests the 
community. Such questions may help- 
ful for the teachers’ consideration: 

What does the public expect the school? 

What does the school expect from the 

public? 

What are the resources the community? 

What are the industries the com- 

munity? 

What are the interests the group? 

Who are the key people? 

What recreational facilities are available 

for the public? 

What the predominating creed race? 

there public library? What kind 

books are being read? 

What magazines are for sale the news- 

stand? 

What kind program should the school 

offer the community that will enable 


meet the progressing needs the child 
and adult? 


A\n Understanding One 


GRACE 
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How Get Information 

The teachers may find the answer 
these questions through observation, casual 
conversations, shopping the neighbor- 
hood, talking the clergy and librarian 
about the community, and taking part 
the activities the community which 
the school located. After having estab- 
lished feeling good will and gained 
the parents’ confidence, they will find that 
they will asked questions regarding 
books that would suitable for child, 
moving pictures that are recommended, 
the mystery story the radio that 
tempts child when should bed. 
All these questions for information en- 
able the teacher gain entree into the 
home, that information may secured 
about such questions as: When did the 
child begin talk? Did pronounce his 
words correctly? Did talk baby talk? 
What type environment did the child 
have? 

Information gained about the child’s 
environment, the kind books reads, 
the radio programs enjoys, the culture 
pattern the home, and the place the 
child the family. The family already 
feel that they know the teacher, because 
most homes the dinnertable conversa- 
tion invariably includes the school happen- 
ings and the teacher. The pupil the pri- 
mary source school information and 
may the key the understanding 
school program. For example, Jane 
asked make announcement over the 


School No. 64, Baltimore 
Maryland. 
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public address system the other classes 
the school. That night, dinner, Jane 
proudly reports that she was selected 
make the announcement. The discussion 
which may take place the table depends 
upon the point view the parent. One 
parent may delighted, ask the child the 
nature the announcement, give some 
suggestions the ways giving in- 
formation, call attention the various 
radio commentators, and help the pro- 
nunciation difficult word. Another 
parent may say, “What nonsense! send 
you school learn, not making 
announcements. remember the letters 
received from you last summer. There 
were misspelled words. couldn’t find the 
beginning ending sentence. You 
tell your teacher, want you stay class 
and taught.” 


this problem for the school 
meet? very important one. The par- 
ent has right his point view, and 
each one has right understand the 
language arts program the school. Each 
parent invited visit the school 
specified time. The first kind parent 
interested the various uses the public 
address system, how aids the pupil the 
language arts activities, putting into 
practice the fundamental skills speak- 
ing, listening, writing, and reading. 


The second kind parent needs 
have explained the “why” educational 
values the program. shown the 
folders which contain the written expres- 
sions the pupils from the time en- 
tered school. notes the growth that has 
been made word usage, use punctua- 
tion skills, the difference the sentence 
structure the second grade and the 
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fifth grade level, the kind letter that 
was written the various stages the 
child’s development, the importance 
writing legibily and correctly means 
courtesy the reader. necessary 
indicate the parent that certain basic 
skills are taught today they were when 
was school, but with the emphasis 
the functional use the skills, that 
the individual may have better under- 
standing their use daily living. ed- 
ucation, all other fields, there has 
been change procedure meet the 
needs society and develop those prin- 
ciples which have learned about chil- 
dren from scientific experimentation. 


Getting Help from the Community 

mother visited the school because 
her child wanted tell and write stories, 
poetry, and plays, about things that just 
“don’t happen.” Here was opportunity 
for the parent and principal discuss indi- 
vidual differences and the various forms 
creative speaking and writing. The prin- 
cipal pointed out that creative writing 
enables the child grow the ability 
use language skills, organize his 
thoughts, and interpret others his 
imaginative real experiences. The child 
was encouraged continue creative writ- 
ing having story and poem published 
the school newspaper and the local 
paper. This helped the parent see that 
this type activity was considered worth- 
while both the public and school. 


There are innumerable ways which 
the school may secure the advice and help 
the members the community plan- 
ning for the improvement the program 
well for the physical needs the 
school. necessary have objective 


‘ 
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before busy persons are called together. 
For Dr. John Whitelaw, 
Johns Hopkins University, discussing 
the activities Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions gave formula which the activi- 
ties group could evaluated. The 
President this association appointed 
Evaluation Committee ten persons, in- 
cluding teachers, parents, and other mem- 
bers the community. The recommenda- 
tions the committee were that there 
greater variety the kinds publicity, 
that the meetings arranged that there 
may time for discussion problems, 
and that the speaker, allowed time 
answer questions. 


The Curriculum Committee the As- 
sociation then arranged for four discussion 
meetings curriculum problems. The 
members the committee introduced and 
stimulated the discussion. The time was 
spent discussing those problems which 
concerned general school practices and 
policies: What the purpose home- 
work? What standards achievement 
have the language arts? How are the 
children prepared for other school life 
situations? What books, moving pictures 
radio programs are recommended for 
children? What are the criteria for pro- 
gram selection? This type cooperative 
thinking and activity created interest 
the school program such extent that 
parents offered their services resource 
persons, members committees 
study the curriculum, and interpreters 
the school program other members 
the community. 


Cultivating Community Understanding 
What other procedures are effective 
for creating better understanding the 
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school program? The several illustrations 
indicate ways which groups may 
brought together. The parents recognize 
the fact that they are very important 
part the school working cur- 
riculum committees, teaching class 
while teachers attend professional meet- 
ings helping supervise the cafeteria (so 
that the same eating habits may estab- 
the library catalogue circulate books, 
and conferring with the teacher and 
child about books which are pur- 
chased. All these have common pur- 
pose planning for children. 


different channel for furthering un- 
derstanding may the use the wide 
range publicity media. Information may 
reach the public through the use the 
written word newspapers (school and 
local), bulletins issued the school and 
the public, the administration the 
school system, newsletter such the 
one issued the Bureau Research 
Baltimore twice month, which carries 
letter from the Superintendent well 
important information the teacher and 
laymen, the professional magazines, and 
other printed material which indicate 
the public the trends educational prac- 
tices. 


The spoken word may used var- 
ious media the conference, the radio, the 
television and the motion pictures. The 
two last named, television and motion pic- 
ture, are most powerful they combine 
the spoken word with the visual presenta- 
tion, the same time telling the story 
quickly and dramatically. 


School motion pictures may pro- 
duced the parent, teacher, and pupils 
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cooperatively. certain school, parent 
who has the hobby taking motion pic- 
tures became interested the activities 
the school and helped the production 
school moving picture. The script was 
written the pupils. This type activity 
included all the language arts skills 
and created the home better under- 
standing the skills writing, reading, 
listening, and speaking which are neces- 
sary order produce cooperative film. 

civic group may become interested 
school program, the Bureau 
Sanitation Baltimore was interested 
planning exhibit their new equip- 
ment conjunction with the school pro- 
gram which was concerned with the de- 
velopment responsibility for cleaner 
community. The pupils the school wrote 
letters the members the community 
requesting their help. Pied Piper with 
Clean-Up Charlie group toured the com- 
munity and presented demonstrations 
ways keep the streets free from trash. 
The City Department demonstrated the 
use the new equipment for collecting 
trash. motion picture film the 
activity and the exhibit, made the Bur- 
eau Sanitation, has been shown many 
sections the city and state. 


The most modern all media—tele- 
vision—offers unlimited opportunities for 
bringing the public’s attention the many 
activities the school and their implica- 
tions the development the individual. 


television program requires the use 
each the skills the language arts pro- 
gram. impossible plan program 
without reading secure information 
from printed material, organize and se- 
lect pertinent data that may pre- 
sented within the time limit. necessary 
speak with resource persons the sta- 
tion ways speaking that will pro- 
duce the most pleasing effect; script has 
written that its meaning will 
understood the television audience and 
conform the accepted format for tele- 
vision shows. Baltimore had series 
television programs (Baltimore Class- 
rooms, directed Department Educa- 
tion Specialist Radio and Television 
over Station WAAM-TV) which depicted 
the actual classroom situations. The teach- 
and pupils worked together 
would their own classroom with their 
own school equipment and furniture. 


These various ways establishing 
good public relations and understandings 
are valuable each school and com- 
munity. When the members the faculty, 
parents, pupils, and members the com- 
munity share planning the language 
arts program, they all feel its importance 
the total school program and the 
various media communication which 
they experience school, home, and 
community. 


*Such the Baltimore Bulletin Education, 
issued the Bureau Research. 
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The Values Dramatization 


CHARLOTTE 


The rewards for teaching some the 
school subjects may not fully realized 
this life, but participation dramatiza- 
tions reaps its immediate rewards. Without 
being flowery, can fairly say that the joy 
reflected the faces before com- 
pensation enough, not mention this 
point the opportunities for: 


personality development 

improving grammar 

arousing interest stories and plays 

observing the amenities polite society 

innumérable other possibilities the 
lert teacher can correlate with dramati- 
zations 


The simplest stories dramatize for 
the lower and intermediate grades are the 
ever popular “Aesop’s Fables”, “Little Red 
Riding Hood” and “The Ginger-Bread 
Boy.” Why should child who taking 
the part door, tree, even ani- 
mal feel self-conscious? the contrary, 
loses his own identity and has rea- 
son conscious himself. Feelings 
inferiority will virtually vanish before 
your very eyes. Indeed, the other hand, 
will feel very superior. Little Johnny 
longer little Johnny, but tree; but 
mind you, not ordinary tree, but one 
which can talk. And there such thing 
poor ‘first time’, since one can’t expect 
much from tree. Praise the pay, 
matter what the performance. 


Props are not necessary. They some- 
times discourage imagination—a prized 
possession childhood—and all too often 
ignored. child who opens door sits 
chair does quite automatically, but 


opening door which isn’t there sitting 
chair which isn’t there, calls for more 
expression and develops greater degree 
realistic acting. 


Lines are not memorized, since 
they become more stilted with each re- 
hearsal. spontaneous line does more for 
personality development, sounds more sin- 
cere and dramatic—whereas forgotten 
line that was memorized does damage 
the little actor’s personality development. 
would far better not participate 
play all than have too much de- 
manded from the child. Expectations from 
the child beyond the capacity his ability 
may cause mental blocking which may 
stuttering. Demand less and oddly 
enough the child will relax and give more 
than you thought possessed. 


Every child the room must given 
the opportunity have least one part 
one play. The plays are short, the char- 
acters are many. Each child can easily fit 
into one play another. Change the parts. 
“Myrna was ‘Mama Bear’ yesterday. Who 
would like ‘Mama Bear’ today?” But 
Gail wasn’t Mama Bear Goldilocks 
Little Red Riding Hood and perfectly 
content sit back and audit all the 
plays. fact, she shy and doesn’t ever 
want take part. Then Gail given 
part that requires talking. She will 
one the sliding curtains before the play 
opens. After Gail becomes adjusted her 
contribution the play she asked 


teacher the Penn Elementary School, 
Chicago, 
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whether she would care announce the 
name the play the audience. Never 
she urged, before she ready. Later 
she may willing announce the char- 
acters the play. 


After rehearsals the class discusses how 
the play could improved. The play 
often remade such extent that any 
resemblance the original story purely 
coincidental. 


“How can the grammar im- 
proved?” queries the teacher. 
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“Goldilocks said, ‘Can come in?’” 
The children told her what she should 
have said. Little Jane will always remem- 
ber the mistake Goldilocks made and she 
will never make the same error. fact, 
little Jane will always remember with 
pride and pleasure the time she starred 
play Goldilocks. She may forget that 
each child the room had part 
play, but venture say she will always 
recall, the day she old and gray, that 
she was “Goldilocks” and she must have 
had certain estimable qualifications. 


Curtains! Lights! with the show! 


POEMS 


Spoken spontaneously Bessie Marie Cunning- 
ham when she was years old 


Rosebud, rosebud, 

Will you grow? 

Will you grow? 

Will you grow? 

Because want smell you 

love smell you like rose. 


Little robin red, 

Little robin red, 

Will you fly like the other ones? 
Then can come sing for you. 
“Cheer up! Cheer up!” 

That what the robin sings. 


Feather f-f-f-f-f- 


You tickle so, 
You tickle so, 


Because you come off the chicken, 
Because you come off the chicken. 
love the feather that comes off the 


chicken; 


They fly over the fence, over the fence 


—Submitted 
Katharine Dresden 


Look and Listen 


Among recent books dealing wholly 
part with audio-visual instruction, two are now 
generally available. Both are worth noting 
teachers wishing become acquainted with, 
discover recent trends in, the materials, 


methods and principles audio-visual educa- 
tion. 


their new book, Teaching Elementary 
School,? Marie Mehl, Hubert Mills, and 
Harl Douglass, all the University 
Colorado, provide chapter called “Audio- 
Visual Aids Learning.” The volume 
comprehensive treatment “the fundamental 
theory and practice teaching American 
elementary schools.” intended for college 
students methods courses elementary edu- 
cation and may read with profit in-service 
teachers who desire acquaint themselves with 
modern trends education. 


The need for providing rich background 
experiences and the contribution the 
multiple approach through ear, eye and touch 
effective first learning and greater retention 
the thesis underlying the authors’ discussion 
audio-visual instruction. 


The audio-visual aids most readily available 
and usable are grouped four classifications: 
(a) projected pictures, (b) pic- 
tures, graphic materials, and (d) objects, 
models and specimens. representative listing 
the aids within these four groups followed 
description the items and their effective- 
ness achieving the objectives instruction. 


summary the values audio-visual 
aids revealed through research and experi- 
ment includes brief statement regarding each 
such items as: arousing pupil interest, sup- 
plementing knowledge obtained 
books, books and periodicals and other learning 


experiences, enlarging the environment the 
individual, promoting intellectual curiosity, 
contributing greater acquisition and longer 
retention learning, economy time in- 
struction and fostering favorable attitudes for 
learning. 


Audio aids—the radio, phonograph record- 
ings and transcriptions, and sound recording 
equipment—are treated detail and this sec- 
tion especially valuable for the pupil-teacher 
activities suggested. Easily adapted other 
subject areas outline for the use record- 
ings teaching English literature. 


flaw, perhaps minor one the present 
stage development television for educa- 
tion, the complete lack reference this 
medium and its implications for instruction. 


Selected references for each chapter are pro- 
vided well questions, problems, and exer- 
cises. 

Audio-Visual Teaching 
written Dean McClusky, Associate Pro- 
fessor Education and Head the Depart- 
ment Audio-Visual Instruction Extension 
the University California, Los Angeles. 
is, perhaps, inaccurately titled. 
portion the text devoted the 
philosophical and psychological backgrounds 
audio-visual instruction contemporary educa- 
tion; minor methods and techniques. This 
treatment, however, the intention the 
author. The book, McClusky states his Pre- 
face, attempts stress the basic human 
values, rather than those mechanical nature. 
has been the writer’s observation that teacher 
Haas head the Carl Schurz Branch 
the Chicago Teachers College. 

York: The Ronald Press, 1950. $4.50. 


Brown and Co., 1949. 
$2.75. 
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education audio-visual instruction has been 
centered too often the operation machines 
and, consequence, the students taught 
are lost from view.” With this point view, 
“Look and Listen” hearty agreement. 


his discussion the function audio- 
visual education, McClusky points out that “the 
chief distinction between audio-visual instruc- 
tion and other forms instructional technique 
matter emphasis. Audio-visual instruc- 
tion emphasizes the value concrete non- 
verbal experience the learning process, where- 
other forms instruction stress verbal 
symbolic experience.” The function audio- 
visual instruction serve antidote for 
verbalism. Instruction becomes meaningful 
when the non-verbal experiences the learners 
are related the verbal. 


One likely make more effective use 
audio-visual materials after careful study 
the chapter entitled “Techniques Utilizing 
Audio-Visual Aids.” The many materials and 
devices, which McClusky describes detail, 
are presented terms their (a) advantages, 
(b) limitations, (c) underlying principles, and 
(d) suggested techniques uses. 

Administrators, department heads, and class- 
room teachers will find many valuable sugges- 
tions regarding the administration audio- 
visual program. has become increasingly clear 
with the rapid growth audio-visual instruc- 
tion following its employment training the 
military that the administrative problem far 
list twelve major which, McClusky 
points out, are means exhaustive, con- 
stitute minimum tasks which per- 
acceptable level. must keep touch 
with the sources new materials” one 
these. This, alone, full-time task and too 
time-consuming place the teacher without 
released time. 


interesting feature this book the 
selected list films, slidefilms, slides, record- 
ings and stereographs correlated illustrate 
many the concepts presented the text. 
The items are listed alphabetically and are 
numbered consecutively. Each number circled 
set apart from numbers appearing within 
the text itself. Cross references this list ap- 
pear corresponding circled numbers the 
margins the left right paragraph 
paragraphs, the content which illustrated 
some point the slide, film, etc. For ex- 
ample: 

The most effective use audio- 

visual materials that [10] which 

they are treated any good teaching 
materials are [43] handled. The mere 
exposure children audio-visual 
materials will not some mysterious 
process teach them. Teachers must pre- 
pare students for audio-visual materials 

advance and check them after- 

wards they would they were using 

good printed materials texts. 


The correlated references, then, will dis- 
covered be: Film Tactics, sound, 
minutes, Navy distributed Castle Films. 
This motion picture illustrates correct and in- 
correct techniques using the film instruc- 
tion. Humor introduced effectively. Verbal 
and visual ‘tests’ are shown. This motion pic- 
ture illustrates the principle apperception 
and the desirability for creating the right en- 
vironment mind set.” Reference [43] 
Using the Classroom Film. 


Appendices list sources information and 
materials, equipment and supplies, and provide 
threading charts for the motion pictures pro- 
jectors commonly available. 


Printed off-set lithography, the volume 
paper covered and spirally bound. The pages 
are readable, but would present more attrac- 
tive appearance had the margins been justified. 


the 
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“Look and Listen” recommends this book 
for the school audio-visual library. 


From McClusky’s Audio-Visual 
Techniques: “The use television educa- 
tion problem for the future.” With the 
mushrooming television antannae every 
community, the expansion Columbia’s tele- 
vision network far south Jacksonville and 
Birmingham, and far west Omaha through 
the extension the coaxial cable, the leasing 
New York and Chicago theatres accom- 
modate the studio demands expanding 
television program, the future would appear 
now! 


three-point guide which teachers and 
parents may judge the value radio and tele- 
vision programs and books for children 
suggested the Service Bulletin the Federal 
Radio Education Committee. Dr. Franklin Dun- 
ham, the Office Education, recently dis- 
cussed this evaluative problem “District 
Viewpoint,” the American 
vision program, over Station WMAL-TV, 
Washington, pointed out that the 
“recreational activities children reading, 
listening, and viewing the things they enjoy 
have some value expanding their world 
expression, but the youngster benefits most 
from material which meets the following re- 
quirements: 

Permanent value—the story material 
should part the recorded life our cul- 
ture. 

“2. Good example—the actions portrayed 
should help motivate the child become 
good family member, playmate good citizen, 
because learns only precept and example. 

Spiritual uplift—the story program 
should appeal the best the child’s nature, 
point out vistas beauty against 
ugliness, and open his imagination richer, 
deeper, more healthful 

Suggestions for using radio teaching 
are contained booklet called 
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Radio—The Classroom’s Newest Teaching 
Tool. The text offers ideas for using radio 
help solve the problem presented education 


which “like life, becomes more complicated 
daily.” 


“The aeroplane, atomic power, electronics 

all the products the new technologies 
have place the school curriculum im- 
portant that reading and writing and arith- 
metic. the world shrinks, educational 
horizons must expand: The political situation 
Central Europe and the economic situation 
the farm must interpreted the class- 
room for our young people who live history 
well study it. meet the challenge 
world, our children must know 
more about more things. Classroom tempo must 
speeded up.” 


brief consideration the way which 
schools are using radio supplementary teach- 
ing material, motivation subject matter 
programs, interpret news and current events, 
for vocational guidance, and for holiday and 
special events included this well-written 
booklet. Suggestions for classroom procedure 
during the reception radio broadcast are 
given. 


For information, write Freed Radio Cor- 
poration, Educational Products Division, 200 
Hudson Street, New York 13. 


keep abreast the new science 
not easy. help overcome the time lag fre- 
quently found our classrooms, Popular 
Science Publishing Company has introduced 
the Filmstrip-of-the-Month Club. Its purpose 
bring junior and senior high school science 
teachers full-length filmstrip each month 
showing the latest developments areas 
covered representative curricula general 
science, biology, chemistry and physics. 
Bulletin, Federal Radio Education 


Committee, Office Education, Wash- 
ington, (May-June, 1950). 
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From March through June, 1950, the fol- 
lowing titles were released. Each was based 
article outstanding educational import- 
ance appearing Popular Science Monthly. 


The Science Automoble Safety 
Suggested use: general science, social 
studies, safety. 

Black and white, frames. 

Explains and applies everyday use the 
scientific principles basic automobile 
safety. Develops pupil activities the 
science automobile safety. 

Making Atomic Energy Help Mankind 
Suggested use: general science, biology, 
chemistry. 

Grade levels: 10. 

Black and white, frames. 

Explains the formation radioactive 
isotopes used medicine and biology. 
Develops pupil understanding and ap- 
preciation peacetime use atomic 
energy. 


Controlling Fire 
Suggested use: science, social studies. 
Black and white, frames. 
Explains basic scientific principles fire 
prevention and applies them everyday 
use. Develops understanding the 
operation Fire Department alarms. 
How Television Works 
Suggested use: general science. 
Grade levels: 10. 
Black and white, frames. 
Explains basic scientific principles 
television, with special section color 
television. 


The subscriber receives with his free copy 
Popular Science Monthly newly produced 
Teach-O-Filmstrip based upon article ap- 
pearing that particular issue. 
guide included with each film and presents 
background information the topic covered. 
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These materials, regularly priced $3.50, are 
available members the club $2.25 per 
month. The subscription price $22.50 covers 
the school year, September through June. 


For information, address Filmstrip-of-the- 
Month Club, Popular Science Publishing Com- 
pany, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


Filmstrips 

Eight new filmstrips functions and char- 
acteristics the human body have been 
leased Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, ac- 
cording recent announcement Scott 
Fletcher, President. The series, entitled The 
Human Body—Series Two, supplements 
earlier issue and brings the number 
filmstrips the human body now available 
through this producer. 


The new series, the first group, were 
taken from EBF motion pictures human 
biology and are designed used supple- 
ment the films alone. Directed principally 
the junior high school level, the content 
all filmstrips sufficiently advanced 
interest high school biology classes and 
classes nursing. Some the strips will 
valuable also such specialized areas psy- 
chology. 


The titles Series Two are: Mechanism 
Breathing, Control Body Temperature, Work 
the Kidneys, Posture and Exercise, Nervous 
System, Ears and Hearing, Endocrine Glands, 
and Heredity. 


The purchase price the new series 
$21.60. For purchase information regarding 
either series, write any the seven Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films regional offices 
1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, 


interest administrators, teachers, and 
parent-teacher groups desiring acquaint the 
community with the nature and purpose 
audio-visual materials (particularly the film- 
strip) and the organization audio-visual pro- 
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grams rural and urban areas, series 
five filmstrips produced Young America 
Films, Inc., East 41st Street, New York 17. 


Recommended the producer for teacher- 
training classes and other adult groups, these 
filmstrips are distributed YAF public 
service. Four the “Audio-Visual Series” are 
case studies organization and administration. 
These are: 

The Large City Audio-Visual Organiza- 
tion. (44 frames) Tells how Newark, 
J., operates its audio-visual program. 

The Small City Audio-Visual Depart- 
ment. (40 frames) Tells how Dear- 
born, Michigan, conducts its audio-visual 
service. 

The College Audio-Visual Center. (37 
frames) The story the audio-visual 
center Washington State College, Pull- 
man, Washington. 


bo 


The County Audio-Visual Service Pro- 
gram. (52 frames) The function and 
operation the audio-visual service 
San Diego County, California. 


The fifth this series contains frames 
and presents the nature, purpose, and use the 
filmstrip educational tool. titled The 
Slidefilm Teaching. 


The set five filmstrips $4.00; each 


filmstrip, separately, $1.00. Guide 
included. 


Recordings 

Columbia Records, Inc., announces the re- 
perennial young boy. The title role, generally 
associated with Maude Adams, who toured the 
country with this fantasy more than thirty years 
ago, stars Jean Arthur. Miss Arthur, Boris Kar- 
loff, and cast twenty completed the record- 
ing two all-day sessions under the direction 
Robert Lewis Shayon, well-known radio 
producer and director. Henry Walsh, known for 
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his documentary radio scripts, prepared this 
special adaption the play. 


Five songs Leonard Bernstein, written 
for the present stage production, are featured 
the Peter Pan recordings, and special incidental 
music was composed Alec Wilder. 


The recording begins with the 
introduction the Darling family: Mr. and 
Mrs. Darling, played Boris Karloff and Peg 
Hillias; their daughter, Wendy, played 
Marcia Henderson; their sons, Michael and 
John; and Nana, the faithful dog who acts 
the children’s nursemaid. The song, “Who 
I.” sung Marcia Henderson she muses 
wistfully the nursery bedtime. 


Then Peter Pan, portrayed Jean Arthur, 
“flies” through the Darling nursery window 
and persuades the three children return with 
him the enchanted Never Land, peopled 
Lost Boys, fairies, Indians and mermaids. Peter 
teaches Wendy, John and Michael how fly 
that they can make the journey. 


The malevolent Captain Hook, also por- 
trayed Boris Karloff, and his pirate crew 
appear the Never Land scene plot the 
demise Peter Pan, their mortal enemy. Kar- 
rousing baritone heard the blood- 


thirsty “Pirate Song,” slyly humorous Savo- 
yard tradition. 


the meantime, the Darling children have 
been welcomed the Lost Boys, who proceed 
build house for Wendy, their adopted 
Mother. Miss Henderson, Wendy, gives them 
instruction the song, “Build House.” 
Later, feelings toward Peter are ex- 
pressed another charming Bernstein song, 
“Peter, Peter.” 


The idyllic life the Darling children and 
the Lost Boys comes end when Captain 
pirates wound Peter and imprison the 
youngsters their ship. the “Plank Song,” 
Karloff announces his intention making the 
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children walk the plank. Peter Pan arrives 
the darkest moment rescue the children and 
away with Captain Hook. 


After the battle with Hook and the pirates, 
the Darling children leave the Never Land 
return their parents. Mr. and Mrs. Darling 
agree adopt all the Lost Boys, but Peter, who 
never wants grow up, refuses adopted 
and returns sadly his motherless Never Land 
home. 


Virtually the complete Barrie play offered 
one 12-inch 1/3 record (ML 4312) 
and album six conventional 12-inch 
shellac records (MM 931). 


The voice the late Frank Buck may 
heard recent release titled Tiger. Also 
produced Columbia, the recording recreates 
episode the life the explorer and 
adapted from his autobiography, Bring ’Em 
Back Alive. 


Mr. Buck plays himself these records 
which tell how escaped tiger recaptured. 
Recorded several months before his death, this 
album provides the only waxing Buck’s voice. 
One 10-inch 1/3 record (JL 8012) 
two 10-inch shellac (MJV-63). 


Instructional Films 

Two films, color black and white, each 
one reel, are intended for the primary and in- 
termediate grades and may adapted all 
language activities. The first, Parties Are Fun, 
was produced under the collaboration Eliza- 
beth Carey, Supervisor Instructional Sup- 
ervision, the University the State New 
York. Among students the lower grades, 
parties are often social trials. 


This film shows that parties can fun and 
undertakes give understanding the 
work involved planning and preparing for 
party. Its outstanding classroom value comes 
through its use basis for discussion and 
other language activities about parties. 
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Produced Coronet Films, Parties Are 
Fun intended offer guidance accepted 
standards for party behavior. 


The second, also with Elizabeth Carey 
collaborator and produced Coronet Films, 
titled Let’s Share With Others. Various ex- 
amples sharing are shown demonstrate 
children that sharing desirable and essential 
discipline democratic living. When share 
and when not share are illustrated and the 
new skills needed gain the pleasures that 
come with sharing are emphasized. 


For information and prices, write Coronet 
Fims, Coronet Building, Chicago 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films provides 
information concerning three new instructional 
films which appear interesting. Descriptions 
the three, Cattle Drive, Norwegian Children 
and Italian Children, follow: 


Cattle Drive, one-reel, 16mm., full color, 
sound. Planned mainly for use the primary 
and middle grades, this film suggested for 
the social studies and the language arts. The 
film story carries group cowboys working 
southeastern Utah ranch through round- 
several hundred head cattle, the drive 
marketing point and the action the 
loading pens. The film also shows how the 
cowboy lives while out the range and 
how selects cattle for market and protects 
them against disease. 


The collaborator the film was Frank 
Dobie, professor English the University 
Texas. Mr. Dobie the author some 
thirty books the southwest and the cattle 
country. 

The film sells for $90 print, may 
rented per day for the first three days and 
per day thereafter. 


Norwegian Children, one-reel, 16mm., 
black and white, sound. Produced addi- 
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The Educational Scene 


The election held mail last spring 
select members the elementary section 
committee the National Council Teachers 
English and new representatives the Ele- 
mentary Section the Board Directors 
the Council resulted the selection Dr. 
Mildred Dawson, Dr. Leland Jacobs, Dr. 
May Hill Arbuthnot, and Dr. Marian Jenkins 
members the Board Directors. 


Beginning November 27, 1950, therefore, 

the Section Committee will follows: 

Hannah Lindahl, Mishawaka 
Public Schools, Mishawaka, Indiana 

Artley, University Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Missouri 

Alvina Treut Burrows, New York Univer- 
sity, New York, 

Mildred Dawson, State College Edu- 
cation, State University New York, 
Fredonia, 

Leland Jacobs, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 

Helen Mackintosh, Division Elemen- 
tary Education, United States Department 

Fannie Ragland, Cincinnati Public 
Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The new Directors take office immediately 
the convention that beginning No- 
vember 22, 1950 the Directors representing the 
Elementary Section will follows: 

May Hill Arbuthnot, Western Reserve Uni- 

versity, Cleveland, Ohio 

Althea Beery, Supervisor Primary Grades, 


Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


Dorothy Kay Cadwallader, Robbins Ele- 
mentary School, Trenton, 


Enoch Dumas, University California, 
Berkeley, California 

Marian Jenkins, Division Elementary 
Education, Los Angeles County Schools, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Constance McCullough, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco, California 


the influence radio, television, motion 
pictures, comics, and other mass media upon 
the children the nation and the school pro- 
gram harmful constructive? these media 
interfere with school work? they enrich 
school programs? Since mass media exist 
and are influencing human behavior, what can 
done either improve their production 
utilize the good aspects their output? 
What implications these media have the 
formation school programs? How can the 
school marshal the resources the community, 
including these mass media, developing the 
most fitting school program for our times? 


These and other related questions formed 
the topics the three-day discussion groups 
the Effects Mass Media Upon Children and 
Upon the School Program, conducted Dr. 
Foy Cross New York University the 
summer conference St. Louis. The 
groups attacked this subject through two phases 
the problem: (1) How teachers, producers, 
and public can use the mass media now have 
the best educational adavantage the child 
and (2) How the shortcomings the present 
media can eliminated and the quality im- 
proved. 


considering the harmful outcomes that 
have reputedly resulted from unwise use 
these media, the group brought forth sug- 


Jenkins graduate assistant English 
Education the University Illinois. 
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gestions for: (1) budgeting time for recrea- 
tional purposes; (2) improving home condi- 
tions respect lighting and furniture place- 
ment; (3) increasing cooperative parent and/or 
school counseling for successful family and so- 
cial living; (4) registering approval dis- 
approval radio broadcasts publications 
writing the sponsors that produce them; (5) 
working for the establishment good rapport 
among all groups concerned with the media; 
and (6) attempting dispel prejudice that 
may exist the minds teachers and others 
against the newer media communication. 


The work these discussion groups dis- 
cussed length the September issue 
Educational Screen. 


packet folklore materials may ob- 
tained free upon request Dr. Elizabeth 
Pilant, executive secretary, National Conference 
American Folklore for Youth, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Ind. The packet includes 
bibliography compiled Evelyn Sickels, 
addition reprints articles. 


The September issue Childhood Educa- 
tion discusses the general topic “Maturity: 
What it?” The tenor the issue, sub- 
ject importance all educators, may 
found this passage taken from the editorial, 
written James Hymes, Jr: 


Maturity: What it? Relative...with 
judgment...personal well social... 
with changing balance... and continuously 
developing—perhaps these give some keys 
how education can help children, parents, 
communities, nations respond with the ma- 
turities called for. 


This year marks the twenty-fifth anniversary 
the publication “Outstanding Educational 


Books,” selected list the best books edu- 
cation, prepared annually the Education De- 
partment the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, Maryland, and published the 
NEA Journal for May. 


When the list first appeared, 1925, 
titles were chosen outstanding from total 
200 publications. This past year, only 
books were selected from total 570 publi- 
cations. Books are chosen for inclusion the 
list from the votes about 250 leading Ameri- 
can educators. 


Reprints “Outstanding Educational Books 
1949” may obtained for five cents copy 
writing the Publications Department the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore Mary- 


land. 


The Elementary Teachers Guide Free 
Curriculum Materials has recently been released 
the Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wis. This the seventh annual edition the 
Guide. 


Edited John Guy Fowlkes, the Guide 
contains annotated list 1,660 free maps, 
bulletins, atlases, pamphlets, exhibits, charts, 
scripts, transcriptions, and books, 735 which 
are new this edition. 


The Elementary Teachers Guide Free 
Curriculum Materials (Price $4.50) and free 
circular describing the Guide may ordered 
from the Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 


Wis. 

Two recent pamphlets the Parent-Teacher 
Series are Understanding Young Children 
Dorothy Baruch, and Understanding 
dren’s Behavior Fritz Redl. 


Understanding Young Children discusses 
the child’s first years, the effect early years 
later life, desirable rationale concerning 
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growth, the role parents and how make 
family life enjoyable, and the four “emotional 
belonging, achievement, and rec- 
ognition. 


Understanding Children’s Behavior 
somewhat common sense approach how 
adults should react children’s reactions 
the world about them—both the real world and 
the world children see it. offers some help- 
ful advice from playpen “post office.” 


Pamphlets the Parent-Teacher Series may 
ordered from the Bureau Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Price 
cents. 


Helping the Educationally Handicapped 
Edward Dolch pamphlet that may 
interest and help teachers. Childhood sick- 
ness, moving parents, antagonism toward 
school, poor teaching methods and materials, 
and mental slowness are discussed briefly 
educational handicaps. The subject-centered 
handicaps reading, spelling, handwriting, 
language usage, and arithmetic are discussed 
more detail, and capsulized means for their 
removal are presented. 


Helping the Educationally Handicapped 
reprinted from the book Helping Handicapped 
Children School. Copies may ordered from 
the Garrard Press, 119 Park, Champaign, 
Ill. Price cents. 


Education the Gifted new booklet 
prepared the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion the NEA. statement policy for 
the education the gifted beyond the base 
“common studies” which all pupils should pur- 
sue. The statement discusses the role the 
gifted democracy, points out the waste 
talent American life and how this talent can 
used investment, and presents rather 
specific provisions and programs for the actual 
education the gifted. 
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Education the Gifted may ordered 
from the NEA 1201 Sixteenth NW, 
Washington Price cents. 


Here are the Junior Literary Guild selec- 
tions for the month November, 1950: 


For boys and girls and years age: 
Lance and Cowboy Billy, Jack Holt and 
Carolyn Coggins. Whittlesey House, $2. 


For boys and girls 10, and years 
age: Barney Hits the Trail, Sara and Fred 
Machentanz. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2. 


For older girls, years age: Front 
Page for Jennifer, Jane Macrae 
Smith Co., $2.50. 


For older boys, years age: Short- 
stop Shadow, Howard Brier. Random 
House, Inc., $2.50. 


clarify our problems: guide role- 
playing has recently been published the Anti- 
Defamation League The short 
pamphlet offers instructions about one the 
new techniques that has been developed help 
achieve democratic participation all mem- 
bers discussion group—role-playing. The 
pamphlet costs ten cents and may ordered 
327 LaSalle St., Chicago 


How Organize Your Guidance Program, 
Edgar Hardin and published Science 
Research Associates, the title new hand- 
book guidance practices. Over examples 
actual practices that have proved successful 
schools throughout the country are given. 
addition, step-by-step planning, staff prerequi- 
sites, how enlist community and parent sup- 
port, how keep teachers informed, and other 
important but frequently neglected phases are 
described. Available $1.50, How Organize 
Your Gutdance Program may obtained 
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writing Science Research Associates, 228 
Wabash, Chicago 


Prejudice Textbooks was published re- 
cently the Public Affairs Committee the 
American Council Education. Based 
study sponsored the National Conference 
Christians and Jews, this pamphlet takes its 
thesis that education the key handling 
tension between groups—that is, education 
the broadest sense and not limited that 
schools. contains the findings and conclusions 
the committee which reviewed the text- 
books and courses study used our schools 
ascertain how good job the schools are do- 
ing laying foundations for better relations 
among the various groups, and presents these 
findings language for the general public. 
brief, this committee found that “textbooks 
are not guilty deliberately attacking any 
the many groups that make the American 
population, but most them, particularly 
grade school and high school, are guilty fail- 
ing come grips with basic issues the 
complex problems human relations. Much 
material essential the understanding inter- 
group relations simply not presented 
pupils. The fault lies not texts alone but 
the courses study for which textbooks are 
prepared...” 
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Prejudice Textbooks may ordered 
from the American Council Education, 744 
Jackson Place, NW, Washington Price 


cents. 


The Committee Evaluation Comic 
Books has evaluated 339 comic books published 
publishers. The books have been placed 
the categories (1) objection, (2) some 
objection, (3) objectionable, (4) very objec- 
tionable for use young people and children. 
For further information concerning this pro- 
ject write the Committee Lock Box 1486, 
Cincinnati Ohio. 


The Eighth Annual Reading Institute 
Temple University has been announced for the 
week January February 1951. The 
emphasis this year will “Systematic Instruc- 
tion Reading.” The sequence topics 
presented during the 1951 institute include: 
(1) sequence language development, (2) 
reading and personality integration, (3) ma- 
terials for systematic instruction, 
dures for concept development, and 
fining basic reading abilities. 


secure copy the program and further 
information regarding the institute write Dr. 
Emmett Betts, Director, The Reading Clinic, 
Temple University, Phila. 22. 
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[The brief reviews this issue are Audrey 
Carpenter, Ralph Thompson, Lillian 
Novotny, Charlemae Rollins, Katherine 
Hodapp, Hannah Lindahl, Elsie Butler, 
Frances Whitehead, Dorothy Hinman, and 
William Jenkins. Unsigned annotations are 
the editor]. 
For the 

Edited Frank Magill. Story 
Editor, Dayton Kohler. New York: Salem 
Press, $10.00. 

Summaries the plots 510 the 
world’s great novels are here presented for the 
use teachers and writers. The contributors 
include members faculties English de- 
partments leading universities. invalu- 
able reference work. 

Elementary Educational Psychology. Edited 
Charles Skinner. Second Edition. Pren- 
tice-Hall, $3.75. 

This new revision excellent text 
educational psychology brings up-to-date the 
general conclusions derived from research 
personality, growth and development, intelli- 
gence and aptitude, individual differences, the 
learning process, and similar topics. The dis- 
cussions relate the practical problems the 
classroom teacher. 

Curriculum Principles and Social Trends. 
Minor Gwynn. Macmillan, $5.00. 

This revision successful text the 
curriculum takes into account the new em- 
phasis reading readiness, the problem 
education, the organization the 
teaching unit, the core curriculum, federal aid 
education, and the like. The scope the 
volume embraces both the elementary and the 
secondary school. 


For Early Adolescents 
Shipmates Down Under. Dale Collins. Illus- 


trated Rafaello Busoni. Holiday House, 
$2.25. 


Cousin letter inviting the twins, 
Peter and Paul, join him thousand mile 
cruise his sailing vessel, the Endeavor, be- 
gins the adventures these Australian boys. 
Paul’s old atlas with the penciled notation 
about the mysterious treasure ship, Seamew, 
continues the excitement, especially since Cap- 
tain Marshall thinks holds the key the dis- 
appearance that ship. Accidentally being 
marooned desert island for several days, 
escaping from the burning ship when strikes 
uncharted reef, drifting for three days 
open boats before finding land are part the 
fabulous summer when the twins really did 
find treasure. 

Since the author and characters are Austral- 
ian there are some expressions that our boys 
will find odd, such “bonzer” and but 
nothing will detract from their enjoyment 
this good story. There are enough black and 
white illustrations help make the incidents 
vital for intermediate grade readers. 

F.C. 
Singing Sails. Claire Peabody. Illustrated. 

Caxton Printers, Ltd., $3.00. 

From convent San Francisco, the author 
the first voyage with her stepfather-captain. 
The account her own experiences has purely 
personal interest, and the telling pedantic 
with sparkle freshness choice words. 
The book’s format together with accompanying 
anonymous illustrations are excellent, but the 
book poor second boy’s sailing ad- 
ventures Stormalong, Villiers. 10- 
Uncle Island. Anne Molloy. Illus- 

trated Joshua Tolford. Houghton, $2.50. 

Two brothers, and years old and 
contrasting temperaments, vie with one another 
for fitness camp with Uncle. Andy. Both 
boys will whoop and hollar sheer excess 
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life, hating snarl their time conform- 
ing schedule. Mark invariably trouble; 
never; and then there friend, 
“Murder” who inseparable from the pair. 
This excellent story, fine character studies 
with live and poignant writing—comparable 
blend Brendon Chase, Watkins-Pitch- 
ford and Mark Tom Sawyer. 10-14 
years. 
Restless Johnny. Ruth Holberg. Illustrated 
Lloyd Coe. Crowell, $2.50. 

Johnny “Appleseed” Chapman ap- 
pealing subject for the storyteller, and while 
this telling lacks the poetic style Little 
Brother the Wilderness, Meridel Sueer, 
still calls for considerate reading. There 
nice balance scene both the beginning and 
end the story, with Johnny and his 
bread and milk door step. From first last 
the telling sympathetic; truly, all body 
could wish for. 


The Friendly Story Caravan. Compiled and 
edited Anna Broomell. Lippincott, 
$2.75. 

This short story collection one uneven 
merit. The stories were chosen because their 
ethical value, and there need for such ma- 
terial. Any collection this kind would 
more useful were arranged according the 
virtue propounded, but this lacks plan and 
variability, and loses artistic weight through 
the use adaptations and retellings. 

Three Ships Came Sailing In. Miriam 
Mason. Illustrations Charles John. 
Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50. 

This story clear and fascinating por- 
trayal the early Jamestown settlement and its 
development, seen through the experiences 
twelve-year-old Martin Wynne who, 
apprentice doctor, sailed with plantation 
party bound for Virginia 1606. 


Martin’s longing for adventure was ful- 
filled again and again the new settlement. 
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Through danger and disaster, hardship and pri- 


vation, learned most important lesson, 


the need for patience. 


Vivid description and lucid narration char- 
acterize the style. The story moves 
swiftly and will grip the interest boys and 
girls ten fourteen years age. 

Rod Rides High. Donald Barr Chidsey. End- 
papers Paul Galdone. Doubleday, $2.25. 

Teen-age boys and girls who are especially 
interested airplanes will enjoy this exciting 
story about Rod’s experiences learning 
fly. 

enthusiasm for flying marred 
his father’s disapproval airplanes. Suffering 
from sense guilt keeping his flying en- 
deavors secret from his parents, Rod never 
completely happy until the secret revealed. 
With the arrival uncle who en- 
thusiastic about airplanes Rod, the story 
comes satisfying conclusion after reaching 
thrilling climax which Rod proves his skill 


You Can’t Tell About Love. Helen Diehl 

Olds. Messner, $2.50. 

This fictionalized career book not only gives 
information the training and experiences 
young beautician, but presents with good 
sense the problem career versus marriage. 
For even those teen-age girls who are not in- 
terested particularly beauty culture 
vocation, the hints make-up, the romance, 
and the touch mystery would furnish good 
reading. The book, however, devoid original- 
ity and distinction style, not equal 
quality many the Romance for Young 
Moderns series. 


Homecoming. Phyllis Whitney. 

David McKay, $2.50. 

Linda Hollis, senior New York high 
school finds herself faced with many problems 
the end happy summer vacation. 
widowed mother marries curator museum 
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small town and Linda inherits whole new 
and quite hostile step-family. 


Adjusting new family situations well 
small town school and friends difficult 
first but with the help her sympathetic 
mother and very understanding boy friend, 
Linda able find life there just full 
interest New York. 


Phyllis Whitney keenly aware the 
problems that face today’s young people and 


afraid write about them. Whether 
marriage, divorce, broken home racial 
friction, she presents manner that 


forthright and interesting but yet not preachy. 
Her characters are all real people doing and say- 
ing the things the modern young person 
thrilled read. This one her best books. 
Suitable for high school and up. 

Sell What Write. Jules Archer. Frederick 

Fell, Inc., $2.50. 

Anyone interested gaining professional 
status writer will appreciate the close-ups 
which this free-lance writer gives various 
fields writing—the short story, detective 
and mystery story, adventure story, reader- 
help article, people-and-places article, enter- 
tainment article, and serious article. Examples 
from his own published material together with 
analysis his own procedures make this 
very practical volume. Inclusion editors’ com- 
ments his material help give clearer pic- 
ture what really sells. 


Fortune. Gladys Malvern. Decorations 
Corinne Malvern. Julian Messner, $2.50. 
Young girls’ hearts were different 

1620 than they are today. Miss Malvern has 

made pretty Meg Dillon very human she left 

her fiance London and sailed away the 


Mayflower, where she met Matt Crane who be- 


came very important her life. The colorful 


characterizations Miles Standish, Squanto, 


Priscilla Mullins and others the Plymouth 
give readers new interest these names 
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all know through history, but see here 
moving naturally their daily lives. Squanto, 
especially, attains stature through this story 
that has seldom had fiction. 

When William arrives from England 
marry Meg see how the new life has changed 
her, and what new values she has found. 
spite inheriting fortune, Meg discovered 
that her wealth lay love, and together 
they started the greatest “pilgrimage” all. 

There good hisory background this 
book, and the story delightfully told. Miss 
Malvern has the gift combining the two 


that young people love her stories. AEC 


The Big Sky. Guthrie Jr. Illustrated 
Jacob William Sloane Asso- 
ciates, Inc., $2.75. 

This edition “for younger readers” does 
not mean those below high school level 
appreciation. fine picture the moun- 
tain men the early West, done with much 
detail that like seeing the precise strokes 
Audubon print appear. The writing 
good. 

The story deals with the life Boone 
Caudill who found bickering with his father 
home intolerable, and ran away join his 
Uncle Zeb the “Injun country”. Encounter- 
ing Jim Deakins the way through chance, 
the two stayed together and moved through 
days Missouri keel boat, part expedi- 
tion trade with the Blackfoot Nation. Their 
food depended their skill with their rifles 
bringing down buffalo, turkey and deer. Many 
times this same skill saved their lives when 
Indians attacked. was rugged life, with 
every man for himself. The American Fur 
Company opposed the trip because cutting 
their business, but the crew went 
the face advice and hardships. Boone was 
attracted the Indian girl Teal Eye whom 
finally found again after long months Jack- 
Hole, the Tetons, and Yellowstone. After 
their marriage took job guide for 
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Yankee who wanted Oregon. Again 
Deakins went with him and was nearly killed 
Indians. Returning, Boone found his son 
had been born blind. 


While there plenty action, thcre 
thread suspense intrigue that junior high 
readers crave. There little excitement the 
telling, although the book leaves strong im- 
pression the time and life that period. 
Black and white wood cuts are excellent illus- 
trations. 


For the Middle Grades 
The Dog Next Door. Keith Robertson. 
lustrated Morgan Dennis. Viking, $2.50. 

There were two things that Hal Stockton 
wanted more than anything else—a dog and 
boat. His parents forbade both. Hal found con- 
solation for the lack the one the affection 
received from the misunderstood boxer 
neighbor and for the other the ship’s cabin 
old shipbuilder Stewart encouraged him 
build tree. devotion the boxer 
after had been accused biting child and 
the heroism both rescuing drowning boy 
result finding himself with dog and 
boat the ned the book. 

This better than average boy-and dog- 
story. The splendid friendship between the old 
shipbuilder and Hal, the mutual loyalty and 
love boy and dog, and the slow growth 
understanding their son the part 
parents are all sound psychology and pre- 
sented wholly without undesirable sentimen- 
tality. Plenty action and suspense will keep 
any nine-to-twelve-year-old reading eagerly 
the very end. 


Squeeze Play. Colin Lochlons. Thomas 

Crowell, $2.25. 

Mike Pavelec, just entering Lincoln Junior 
High from Detroit, had every chance making 
outstanding place for himself with his skill 
handling bat. But Mike’s grudge against 
Student Council members and his everlasting 
boasting about knowing personally big league 


player made him unpopular and unhappy. His 
one friend, Ronald Dobney, prospective psy- 
chiatrist, solicited the help the big leaguer 
Mike claimed know, and together they 
helped Mike win friendship and well-earned 
satisfaction. 


Although the book geared the inter- 
mediate-grade reader, this fast-moving 
with its boy talk and emphasis baseball 
well-suited the upper-grade slow reader. 

The Little Princesses. Marion Crawford. 

Harcourt, Brace and Company, $3.50. 

For seventeen years governess the Prin- 
cesses Elizabeth and Margaret Rose, “Crawfie” 
has written her memoirs the life she shared 
behind the palace gates. She has done with 
great warmth, and her affection for this fam- 
ily who tried hard maintain natural 
home life shows every page. Reading this, 
easy understand the place the Royal 
Family holds the hearts the English 
people. 

The account begins when Princess Elizabeth 
was not quite six, and her sister was still 
the nursery, and continues through the years 
their growing up, ending with Miss Craw- 
own marriage and the birth Prince 
Charles. are given intimate glimpses 
the little girls their home, the King and 
Queen who wanted them, above all, have 
happy childhood, Queen Mary whom the 
author often turned for advice when faced with 
problems, the war days, Eliza- 
beth’s engagement and marriage, and Mar- 
garet’s growing into charming young princess 
taking her own place public life. 


The story illustrated two sections 
photographs and snap shots, all them 
the natural, unposed sort any 
family collection. They help their 
subjects, and contribute achieving the author's 
hope “that our nations may come closer to- 
gether mutual understanding and sympathy.” 
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The reading public this book will prob- 
ably begin with intermediate grade girls and 
have upper age limit. 
The King and the Noble Blacksmith. Jacob 

Blanck. Illustrated Louis Slobodkin. 

Houghton Mifflin, $2.00. 

wonderful make believe story especially 
for the seven, eight, nine year old who likes 
fishing. Every small boy will enjoy King 
Horatio who eight and does not 
like told what his counsellors. 
The way fixes things rollicking funny 
story. The clever pictures are rather simple but 
uproariously funny. The more fluent reader will 
enjoy reading this book. The lines are long and 
some the words unusual. The type 
medium size. 


Jack and the Three Sillies. Told Richard 
Chase. Pictures Joshua Tolford. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 

The story lazy simple Jack and three 
other contrasted with Jack’s sensible 
wife, told easy folk tale dialect. The short 
continuous story will appeal the seven, eight 
nine year old who reads easily. Younger chil- 
dren will enjoy having the story read them. 
The illustrations are plain, dramatic, and ex- 
pressive. has attractive cloth cover, well 
bound with fine durable paper. The print 
medium sized for children. 


Funny Bunny. Rachel Learnard. Illustrated 
Alice and Martin Provensen. Big 
Golden Book. Simon and Schuster. 

This tale how Funny Bunny got 
tail. Each page the big book different 
soft toned color. The outstanding illustrations 
depict simple realism and give theatrical ap- 
prints with square, sharp turns and abstract 
designs. 
Excitement Appleby Street. Richard and 

Eda Crist. Children’s Press. Trade edition, 

$1.00. Reinforced edition, 

$2.00. 
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exciting story boy who has lost 
tooth and wishing for baby sister. for 
the eight year old who likes engines, bulldozers, 
diesel shovels, and excited people hurrying 
about fix water pipe. The print large. 
Sentences are somewhat long but easy read. 
The pictures are full action and color rhythm. 

Walt Cinderella. Big Golden Book. 

Illustrations the Walt Disney Studio, 

adapted Retta Scott Worcester. Story 

adapted Jane Werner from the Walt 

Disney motion picture Cinderella. Simon 

and Schuster. 

This beautifully illustrated story Cin- 
derella MUST for every little girl who 
seven, eight, nine years old. Even the boys 
the same age say good. This particular 
book the beloved fairy tale was found 
the favorite the group children whom 
was presented. These children looked the 
dainty graceful illustrations and read the story 
over and over again. 

One little girl said, pictures sparkle 
like real fairy land.” 


“The book better than the movie 
you can look the part you like for long 
time,” contributed boy. 


You will agree with the children that this 
one the loveliest children’s books. 
loveable story with charming dainty figures 
sparkling colors. The cloth cover attractive 
soft green tones. The paper fine quality. 
The type heavy, clear, and well spaced. The 
lines are long but easy read. 


Bay the North. Ronald Syme. Illustrated 
Ralph Ray. Morrow, $2.50. 

Living among Iroquois, Huron, and Cree 
about 1652, first captive and later brother, 
Pierre Radisson heard rumor salt water 
bay. Search for pelts and for this bay direct 
link with the sea and readier trading, drove 
Radisson into the north Canada explore 
what now known Hudson Bay. This 
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satisfying and authentic Indian adventure— 

written simply and produced better than 

average-size type. For the year 

Mr. Apple’s Family. Jean McDevitt. Illus- 
trated Ninon. Doubleday and Company, 
$2.00. 

unusual family and 
tions Ninon make this book real addition 
the library upper primary children. 

Delightful realism, quiet humor, and 
happy word choice combine picture 
wholesome family group which friendly co- 
operation helps solve the Apple family prob- 
lem. Children second fourth grade level 
will chuckle over the family and the 
adventures the five children, 
Jonathan, Delicious, Snow, and Ann Apple. 

Roses for Bonny-Belle. Martha Gwinn Kiser. 

Illustrated Becky. Random House, $2.00. 

Bonny-Belle Sheldon was orphan who 
lived small Indiana town with the 
Puggsteins. Although they were poor, Bonny- 
Belle was very happy with Aunt Puggy and 
Uncle Puggy, for there was atmosphere 
love and understanding the little home. 


One worry constantly assailed Aunt Puggy. 
She knew that they would allowed 
adopt Bonny-Belle until they had steady in- 
come. Her constant efforts prod easy-going 
Uncle Puggy into getting job were last 
rewarded most unexpected manner. The 
happy solution Aunt Puggy’s problem 
brought deep joy the Puggsteins and 
Bonny-Belle. 

This heart-warming story with its charming 
illustrations will enjoyed children the 
This Orchestra. Elsa Posell. Illus- 

trated with photographs. Houghton Mifflin 

Company, $2.50. 

reference book for the child the 
adult who wishes better informed about 
orchestral instruments and their places 
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symphony orchestra, this book, written the 
wife first chair member the Cleveland 
Orchestra, useful guide. Parents will find 
the chapter, “On Choosing Instrument,” 
particularly helpful, though some may question 
the assertion that one should least nine 
years old before attempting lessons any 
the orchestral instruments. Excellent photo- 
graphs illustrate the appearance various in- 
struments and the correct position for holding. 

Shorty Makes First Team. Caary Jackson. 

Line drawings Kevin Royt. Wilcox and 

Follett Co., $2.00. 

There has long been need for good bas- 
ketball story that fifth and sixth grade children 
could understand and enjoy. Although “Shorty” 
Cleary junior high pupil, this book ful- 
fills that need. Written simple but pleasing 
style, the book effectively but not didactically 
emphasizes the foolishness various social pre- 
judices and the desirability loyalty, team- 
work, and integrity. Coach Ryber demands 
high standards basketball performance; 
addition, possesses code personal ethics 
worth adopting young readers. pertinent 
add that gets results from his team with- 
out the profanity which has marred few other- 
wise fine sport books for older boys. 


Handcar Joe. Gar Voss. Associate Winifred 
Wayne. Illustrations Rollie. Wilcox- 
Follett. 
“tall tale” railroading days which 

Handcar Joe performs deeds comparable 

those Paul Bunyan, Joe Magarac, Pecos Bill 

and other legendary heroes. Handcar Joe travels 
his handcar, which calls “Kyrobile” and 
always manages hand help out 

times trouble. Paper binding detracts from 

usefulness. Grades 5-6. 


Indians the Longhouse. Sonia Bleeker. 
Morrow, $2.00. 
excellent story the Iroquois Indians 
—the “People the Longhouse.” Their work, 
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play, food, customs, festivals, and ceremonies 
all seasons the year are well told. The final 
chapter gives short history the “League 
Five Nations” which was composed the 
Mohawk, Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga and Sen- 
eca tribes and their life today. Black and white 


illustrations Althea Karr. Grades 4-5. 


Arctic Venture. Kenneth Gilbert. Henry 

Holt, $2.50. 

Chuck Morgan accompanies his father 
fur-trading expedition the Alaskan coast 
when the ship short-handed. The navigator, 
Brad Collins, command and his plan 
take the furs for himself and his hand-picked 
crew members foiled Chuck and Kenah, 
Eskimo friend. Mr. Morgan, who has gone 
back civilization for help, returns time 
rescue Chuck and bring the fur-thieves 
justice. Junior Literary Guild selection 
wholesome well-told adventure story. Grades 
7-9. 
Nee-Na, the Wild Good Fairy. 

Written and illustrated Maud Miller 

Hoffmaster. William Frederick Press, $3.00. 

Slightly sentimental stories nature 
which Nee-Na, the good fairy, protects and 
helps her friends the flowers, birds and other 
wild life. Full page illustrations color are 
well reproduced. Better nature books are avail- 
able the same price. Grades 4-6. 
Knockout. Philip Harkins. Holiday House, 

$2.50. 

Boys the intermediate and upper grades 
will appreciate this story “Babyface” who 
learned that the manly art self-defense 
changed life cringing and running away 
from bullies one which earned respect 
and admiration. Ideals sportsmanship, friend- 
rivalry, mental and physical control are 
stressed. 
Red Streak. Arthur Parker. Illustrations 

Heilbron. Childrens Press, Inc., $2.50. 

The author, who the descendant long 
line famous Seneca Chiefs (one tribe the 
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Iroquois nation) running back the time 
Hiawatha, himself holds the title Gawaso 
Wanneh the Bear Clan. The volume 
based incidents from the history the 
Iroquois nation, but primarily adventure 
story which the young Indian, Red Streak, 
grows leader. Ideals good sportsman- 
ship, helpfulness, maturity judgment, loyalty, 
and striving for peace all are drawn together 
skillfully fast-moving story filled with 
Indian lore. Boys the intermediate grades 
should particularly interested reading it. 

Shaun and Sheila Caxton 

Printers, Ltd., $3.00. 

Interesting illustrations add the interest 
intermediate grade boys and girls will have 
the adventures two warmhearted Irish chil- 
dren and their American cousin the land 


leprechauns and fairies. Excellent portrayal 


family relations and the merry tales told around 
the hearth night will make the children feel 
they have gained new friends our family 
nations. 


For Younger Children 
Fairy Tales. Gertrude Elliot. 

Simon and Schuster, $.75. 

Fairy Tales includes “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk,” “Cinderella,” “Puss and “The 
Sleeping Beauty.” Enlivened excellent il- 
lustrations. Recommended for those who have 
aversion the gruesome and bloody fairy 
tales such “Jack and the Beanstalk.” 

The Shy Little Kitten. Cathleen Schurr. 
lustrated Gustaf Tengren. Simon and 

Schuster, $.75. 

The Shy Little Kitten finds that the other 
little rural animals are friendly when she gets 
lost. Younger children will probably overlook 
the anti-climactic ending. 


Once Upon Wintertime. Adapted Tom 
Oreb. Illustrated The Walt Disney 
Studio. Simon and Schuster, 
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rather dull and listless adaptation from 
“Melody Time” the rescue Jenny 
from the skating pond the birds. Fair 
gtaphics, uninteresting story. Not recom- 
mended. 
The Cat Who Went Sea and Other Cat 

Stories. Kathryn and Byron Jackson. 

lustrations Aurelius Battaglia. Simon and 

Schuster, 

Five delightful stories, two verse, about 
the antics and adventures cats and kittens 
with people and people. Action, humor, and 
The Saggy Baggy Elephant, and Jackson; 

Johnny Appleseed, Walt Disney; The Lively 

Little Rabbit, When You Were 

Baby, Eng; Let’s Shopping, Lenora 

Combes; Year the Farm, Lucy 

chell; Scuffy The Gertrude Cramp- 

ton; Christmas Carols, Marjorie Wyckoff; 

The Story Jesus, Beatrice Alexander; 

Hansel and Gretel, Jacob and William 

Grimm. Little Golden Books. Simon and 

Schuster. 

These attractively illustrated volumes are 
part the growing list Little Golden Books 
now available cloth bindings for school use. 
Those readers who have found the cheaper, 
paper-bound editions useful the clssroom will 
pleased with the durability this series. 


the list above, When You Were Baby 
selected for special mention because satis- 
fies the ego-needs the kindergarten pri- 
mary child making him the central character 
story book. For that reason unusually 
appealing pre-school children and first 
second graders. 


The Golden Book Words. How They Look 
and What Tey Tell. Jane Werner. Illus- 
trated Cornelius DeWitt. Big Golden 
Book. Simon and Schuster. 

excellent reference book words with 
pictures for the very young child. The index 
the various topics information the back 


the book aids the mother teacher lo- 
cating quickly the desired story and picture. 


seems the word and the picture and story 
would especially useful when the small fry 
takes trip goes exploring. The pictures and 
binding are beautifully done. The print 
large and fine quality paper. 


Let’s Look Elizabeth Sherman. 
trated Lois Fisher. Silver Star Book. 
Children’s Press. Trade edition, $1.00. Rein- 
forced edition, $2.00. 

good book for young children. attacks 
some every day safety problems the six-year 
old. The bright pictures capture and hold at- 
tention and clearly illustrate safety measures. 


The Big Elephant. Kathryn and Byron Jack- 
son. Illustrated Feodor Rojankovsky. 
Simon and Schuster. 

This book full deep color and dramatic 
action. the delight every child. The 
circus elephant, who falls out bed every 
night the train moves the circus from town 
town, decides say good-by all his circus 
friends and build house with “great, enorm- 
ous, huge and very low bed” can get 
enough sleep. The children enjoy especially the 
parts where the people the story help the 
elephant and the elephant returns the kindness 
watering the lawns, carry bicycles, and 
shovelling coal and the like. 


The long lines and the type printing 
lends this story the more fluent young reader. 
The pictures are delightful and cunning. The 
designs and captions the fly leaf are not 
ignored. 


Where Cubby? Adda Mai Sharp. Illus- 
trated Elizabeth Rice. The Steck Com- 
pany, $1.50. 

When Mother Bear sets forth for the first 
time with Topsy, Tubby, and Cubby, she finds 
that Cubby who will her problem child. 
who gets lost, who steals fish from 
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REVIEW AND CRITICISM 


picnic basket, and who gets mixed with 
sack flour. 


The charming colorful pictures every 
page this little book will give joy even 
four-year-old, but first-grader will get genuine 
satisfaction from reading for himself. There 
are few very short sentences each page. 
The words are almost all read- 
ing vocabulary, and most the words are fre- 
quently repeated the story. 


Cindy for Short. Mildred Telford Barnwell. 

William Frederick Press. 

sentimental story pet cat, Cinderella, 
called Cindy for Short, about whom the author- 
poet writes fatuous verses. The format the 
book will not appeal the age for which 
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intended and the few photographs are not well 
reproduced. Not recommended. 


Happy Playtime. More Just Mary Stories. 
Mary Grannan. Illustrated Frank 
Willis. Jacket drawing Edwia Schmidt. 
John Winston Co. 

This recent selection the famous Cana- 
dian radio series would acceptable read 
primary children, but would probably 
prove too difficult for independent reading. 
The content, general, would slightly im- 
mature for the intermediate level. Stories about 
Christmas, Easter, animals, once- 
upon-a-time, magic, and other children provide 
excellent variety. volume have within 
easy reach the story-telling shelf. 


LOOK AND LISTEN 
(Continued from Page 472) 


Many Lands,” this film depicts the daily life 
average Norwegian family. shows the 
family tending the routine chores its 
farm, making cheese, tending cattle high the 
mountains the saeter, summer farm, and 
finally joining the festive activities its 
village. 


Collaborator the film was Dr. Bryn 
Hovde, president the New School Social 
Research, New York. Scandinavian 
historian and has spent great deal his life 
Norway. The sound track the film fea- 
tures arrangements folk tunes characteristic 
the fiord and mountain people the Scan- 
diavian countries. 


Intended for use the social studies and 
language arts classes primary and middle 
students, the film was written EB- 
Films’ Associate Producer, John 

Prints may purchased for $45 rented 
$2.50 for one three days and 50c for each 
additional day. The film may also rented 


from most educational film libraries. 

Italian Children, one-reel, 16mm., black 
and white, sound. Another the series, “Chil- 
dren Many Lands,” the picture follows the 
activities typical Italian olive farmer 
tends his groves with the aid his wife and 
family. They take their harvest olives the 
village press and then purchase their household 
necessities the marketplace with the profits. 

After the harvest over, the family has 
fiesta celebration and ends the day with 
dancing and singing. 

The film was produced with the collabora- 
tion Professor Joseph Fucilla North- 
western University. Italian Children intended 
for study primary and middle grade classes 
social studies and the language arts. 


Purchase and rental prices are the same 
those for Children and prints 
either may ordered directly from Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Illinois, 
rented through the company’s rental offices. 
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ATTEND THE 


National Council Teachers English Convention 


MILWAUKEE, NOVEMBER 23-25 


Hear these inspiring speakers 
President Mark Neville 
Past President Max Herzberg 
Past President Dora Smith 
all taking new lines 


Dinner and luncheon speakers 
Pulitzer Prize Winners Katherine Anne Porter and 
Peter Viereck; Folklorists John Jacob Niles and 
son; and John Tunis, popular writer for both 
adolescents and adults 


Six large-group meetings and sixteen smaller-group conferences 


Preregister now ($1.00). Order tickets 
for Annual Dinner ($4.00) and Annual 
Luncheon ($3.00). Make checks payable 
The English Club Greater Milwaukee, 
NCTE 1950 Convention. Mail them 
Miss Esther Krebs, Wauwatosa Senior High 


School, Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin 


Write Hotel Schroeder for room reservations 
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joy both children and 
tneir reading found Mrs. Arbuthnot's 
book, genuine expression the delight 
that comes from knowing well children and 
their books and from first-hand knowledge 


mixing the 


The Kansas Teacher 


“TEACHERS will find Dr. Gray's book 
practical, readily used guide. presents 
effective program word-attack skills 
designed help children approach new 

Gray words and successfully fix their meaning." 


Guidance Index 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


For grades one through eight 


LANGUAGE FOR DAILY USE 
Dawson, Miller, Foley, Connell, Garnett 


Teacher's book for grades one The strong series built experienced 
and two class-room teachers with complete pupil 
and teacher materials. 
Textbooks for grades three use increasingly large number 
through eight school systems. Rich motivation and 
content selected from areas known 
Workbooks child interest with attainable standards 
achievement. practical program, 
Manuals easy administer, assuring full cover- 
age and maintenance all language arts 

Skills Charts and skills. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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Announcing publication 


final book the series: 
LIVING LITERATURE 


Series Literary Readers 


Edited Theisen and Guy Bond 


the purely pleasurable good literature. These selections will capture 
and hold young interests and encourage reading for fun. All have been 
carefully adapted eighth-grade reading level without impairment their 
original high literary quality. 


Tales from Here and There completes the series: LIVING LITERATURE 
six supplementary literary readers progressively graded content and 
vocabulary from third eighth-grade reading levels. 


The Series: 


Fun with Story Friends Story Treasures 
Journeys Storyland Doorways Adventure 


Story Friends Parade Tales from Here and There 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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Word Power Through 
Spelling 


Lillian Billington 


new spelling program Silver 
Burdett for grades 2-8, unique 
which variant meanings 
words are taught over several 
grades they become important 
for the child his other studies. 
Spelling skill thus strengthened, 
while the child’s effective, and 
immediately useful, vocabulary 
being expanded. Workbook 
and clothbound editions. 


DOAK WALKER Dorothy Kendall 
Bracken told Doak Walker 

The thrilling story the three-time 

American hero. 

272 pp.; many photographs $2.00 


THE LOST ELEVEN Curtis Bishop 
story the rise, fall, and 
rebuilding football team. 

224 pp.; 4-color jacket $1.50 


DAFFY Adda Mai Sharp 

unusual picture-story book about cir- 
cus animals. (Ages 4-7) 

pp.; full color illustrations $1.50 


MARY Esther 
Story little Pennsylvania Dutch girl. 


(Ages up) 
pp.; cover, jacket and il- 
lustrations full color $1.50 


TOUGHEY Adele Steiner Burleson 
Story life ranch the Southwest 
the early days. (Ages up) 

120 pp.; jacket and many illus- 
trations full color $2.50 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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LEARNING READ 
Nila Banton Smith 


The basic reading program that emphasizes 
development four essential areas: 


SILVER 


ompany 


221 East St., Chicago 16, Illinois 

707 Browder Street, Dallas Texas 
709 Mission St., San Francisco 


RODRIGO AND ROSALITA Esther 
Buffler (Ages up) 

Story Latin American boy and girl 

the Rio Grande. 

pp.; full color 

illustrations $2.00 


CLOWNS THE FOREST Esse 


Forrester O'Brien 
Interesting stories about bears Yellow- 
stone National Park. 
304 pp.; many photographs $2.50 
WHERE CUBBY BEAR? Adda 
Mai Sharp (Ages 4-7) 
Mama Bear and her three frisky 
cubs. 
pp.; illustrations full 
color every page $1.50 
BARNEY Esse Forrester O'Brien 
How Yellowstone Park naturalist kid- 
napped and raised baby bear. 
ages) 
pp.; photographs $1.50 


RODEO Dorothy Bracken 
big, 
book about typical rodeo. 

full color $2.00 
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Five new, 
books from 


A 


ONGMAN 


William Rush. thrilling tale wonderful black bear, Duff. 
From curious cub the time becomes full-grown bear, Duff has many adven- 
tures, including terrific fight with huge which becomes the leader 
the bears. Gardell Dano Christensen. Ages 12-16. $2.25 


WINTER WEDDING 


Martha Barnhart Harper. warm, absorbing family story about girl 
whose betrothed killed the Civil War. Leaving home teach Iowa, her grief 
slowly healed. Her problem choosing the right man one older girls will love 
reading about. Ages 14-up. $2.50 


THE BOATSWAIN’S BOY 


Robert Soe. Kidnapped his way join his ship, Midship- 
man Jonithan Amery plunged into the War 1812. takes part sea battles, 
taken prisoner, escapes and returns command prize ship. vigorous tale. 
Decorations Arthur Harper. Ages 12-16. $2.25 


MAKE WAY FOR THE BRAVE 


Merritt Parmelee Allen. exciting story expedition bound 
for Oregon and boy who decides forge his future there. Red Dakin experi- 
ences many adventures and attack bear. And fight the death recovers 
his father’s lost legacy. Decorations Kreigh Collins. Ages 12-16. $2.50 


FOUR FARTHINGS AND THIMBLE 


Margaret Baker. story, full humor and imagination, three 
young people who wanted move the country where they could have all the pets 
they wanted and what happened when they did! Illustrated Decie Merwin. 


Ages 8-12. $2.50 


all bookstores 


LONGMAN’S GREEN AND COMPANY 
Fifth Avenue, New York 
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English 
OUR 


BASAL SERIES FOR GRADES 


Edna Sterling 
General Editor and Co-author for the Series 


GUIDE FOR TEACHING 
Grades and 


Ruth Strickland 


Edna Sterling 
Hannah Lindahl 
Katharine Koch 


BOOK 


Edna Sterling 
Mabel Rice 
Ethel Leafgreen 


BOOK 


Edna Sterling 
Mabel Rice 


BOOK 
Edna Sterling 
Mabel Rice 
Katherine Bishop 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


4 AY 
\\ B 
with pupils’ Studybooks and Guides for Teaching. 


JUNIOR 
THE TAMING GIANTS 


Patricia Gordon 

Illustrated Garry MacKenzie 

sprightly young field mouse who possessed 

more curiosity than caution. Lovely drawings. 
$2.00 


THE LITTLE RED HORSE 
Ruth Sawyer 
Illustrated Jay Hyde Barnum 


boy Florida island. Stunning color illus- 
trations the ocean and his toy horse. 
Ages 6-10 $2.50 


MAGIC MONEY 
Ann Nolan Clark 
Illustrated Leo Politi 


Full family love and family fun and laid 
colorful Costa Rica where Mrs. Clark has lived. 
$2.50 


HIGH SMOKE 
Written and Audrey Chalmers 


Exciting theater atmosphere and enchanting 
country house. parents are the stage. 
$2.50 


Just our new books—send for complete illustrated catalogue 
New York 


THE VIKING PRESS 


East 48th Street 


THE GENTLING JONATHAN 
Louise Rankin 
Illustrated Lee Townsend 


unruly boy gentled magnificent horse 
and becomes useful member the community. 


$2.50 


JUNGLE CHILD 


Caroline Davis 
Illustrated Jean Martinez 


English tomboy growing India, her 
adventures and problems, and trips deep into 
the jungle. Ages $2.50 


PETER GRAVES 


Written and 
William Pene Bois 


rambunctious boy, old 
inventor, and fabulous dis- 
covery anti-gravity com- 
pound. Peter and the inventor 
guard their secret from vil- 
lains and perform amazing 
exploits. $2.50 


SMELLER MARTIN 


Written and Robert Lawson 
Imagine the fun possessing extraordinary 
sense smell! Davey Martin could 
track down hidden cakes, even criminals! 

Ages 


LET ROLL 


Written and 

Charles Michael Daugherty 

high school boy has summer Hollywood, 
helping his director uncle make 
movie. Ages 


ENCHANTED VILLAGE 


Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 
Illustrated Eileen Evans 
teen-age boy and girl, working apple 
farm, make fascinating play about the early 
settlers. Ages 
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Recent Publications Interest 


Elementary Teachers 

her 

nto 

2.50 Teaching English Usage, Robert Pooley, List $2.00, Members’ Price, $1.15 
Build Together, Charlemae Rollins, $.75 

Your Reading, Edited Mark Neville, Single Copies $.30, more, $.22 each 
Children Learn Read, DeWitt Boney and others 


$.60, $.50 for more. 


Helping the Teacher English Through Supervision, (mimeographed) $.50 
Books About Foreign Countries, $.35 each, $.25 each for more 
Sponsored 
National Council Teachers English 
ould 
OTHER PUBLICATIONS INTEREST 
and the Mass Media Communication, John DeBoer, Chairman, 
$.65 each, $.30 for more. 
Readiness for Reading and Related Language Arts, Nila Smith, Chairman, 
$.65 each, $.50 for more. 
TICE 


$2.50 Readability, Edgar Dale, Chairman, $.60 each, $.50 for more. 


Sponsored 
National Conference Research English 
ORDER ALL PUBLICATIONS FROM: 
arly 
NATIONAL COUNCIL TEACHERS ENGLISH 


211 68th St. Chicago 21, 
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THE GINN BASIC READERS 


Complete Reading Program for Grades 


Enthusiastic teachers all over the country are praising this popular series, 
and schools the score are adopting for use their classrooms. 


like much the easy material, adequate vocabulary, carefully 


graded, interesting story content, and attractive pictures. pupils greeted 
these books with real delight.” 


“The colorful illustrations, the reading material natural and close the 
real life experiences children today, the large type, the frequent repetition 
new words made for interest among the children and are great value the 
teacher Another thing like that the content difficulty gradual from 
one level the other.” 


“The books are the favorites our school. present even the slowest 
children the room are reading them. They are delighted with the illustra- 
tions and show keen interest the reading.” 


“In all twenty years teaching experi- 
ence (Grade have never examined more 
attractive more instructive such appeal- 
ing series.” 


Write 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 
Dallas Atlanta 


Columbus San Francisco Toronto 


. . 
Captivating 
Indispensable! 


